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With all the gratifying increase in the subscription 
list of The Sunday School Times, it has been a regret 
to its proprietors that they could not put its club 
rates so low as to secure its more general introduction 
into Sunday-schools for use by all the teachers. That 
difficulty is now removed. While the paper with its 
present circulation cannot be afforded at lower rates 
than hitherto, its financial condition is at length such 
as to justify its publisher’s attempt to greatly reduce 
the price to club subscribers, in the confident expecta- 
tion of the increased circulation which is needed to 
make these prices remunerative. On another page 
We believe 


that by this step the constituency of the paper, and 


will be found the details of his plan. 


so its possibilities of usefulness, will be rapidly en- 


larged in this country and abroad. 


The art of silence is often much more difficult of 


attainment than the art of speech. It is told of one 


ef the many Arabic prophets who followed Moham- 
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med that, being asked the reason for his long silence 
after a question had been put to him, he answered: 
“T am considering first whether it be better to speak 
or to hold my tongue.” That is a point which ought 
often to be settled to begin with. “ What shall I 
say?” is a wise question; but “Shall I say any- 
thing?” may be a wiser one. To gain the power of 
saying nothing, when we are tempted to speak that 
which is unwise, or unkind, or unnecessary, is greatly 
to strengthen the defenses of character. Many a 
man has found out, to his cost, the truth of the Ger- 


man proverb, “Speech is human; silence is divine.” 


It is a satisfaction to us to find articles from our 
columns copied widely in other papers. When due 
When it is not, we 
Our lesson helps as well as 
other material are freely quote: from by our con- 
temporaries. The latest issue of the Earnest Worker 
contains various excerpts from this department of 


credit is given, we are glad. 
make no complaint. 


columns of the Central Presbyterian. As the theology 
of neither the Central Presbyterian nor the Earnest 
Worker has been counted fully “sound” by many 
of our readers, we are glad to have the columns of 
these journals enriched by the sterling expositions 
of Professor Kendrick and others of our corps of 
writers. 

In a certain district in Western New York objec- 
tion is being made to the re-election of a very worthy 
member of the legislature, because it is charged that 
while at Albany last winter he “wasted his time in 
Sunday-school work.” Whereupon the candidate in 
question replies, that he did spend his Sundays at the 
state capitol in labors connected with Sunday-school 
interests, and furthermore he expects to spend his 
Sundays next winter in precisely the same way, 
whether he is elected to the legislature or not. This 
statement gives his political opponents a fine oppor- 
tunity to cry out: “ Hear him! hear him! He says 
he will do it again,’—and we hope he will. The 
number of public servants who evince this hanker- 
ing for Sunday-school dissipation is on the increase, 
and in view of the general bent of human nature it 
does not seem strange that some are found to object. 
We hardly expected, however, that the first outery 
against it would come from Western New York. 


There are those who count the sermon the great 
thing in an ordinary church service. They even 
speak of the exercises of worship as “introductory 
exercises ”"—as though God’s voice in his word, and 
the people’s voice in prayer and praise, were in the 


| John the Baptist line of preparing the way for the 


preacher of the day. On the other hand, there are 


those who see no place for a sermon in a service of 


worship. They would have all the exercises in God’s 
house those of reverent devotion. But again there 
are those who would give chief prominence to the 
element of worship in a church service, without drop- 
ping the sermon from its fitting place in sanctuary 
Of this latter class the Rey. Dr. M. B. 
Riddle, of Hartford, is a good exponent. He is not 


less widely known as a careful biblical scholar than 


exercises, 


as a theological professor. He is a prominent 
member of the Bible Revision Committee, and his 


notes on the New Testament cssons of the Interna- 
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tional series, as published by the Congregational 
Publishing Society, are not excelled, in their line, by 
any before the public. Because of his known famil- 
iarity with this subject of the place of the sermon 
in worship, he has been requested by us to lay his 
views before our readers, and they will be found this 
week on another page. 


A really good article should, like St. Peter's fish, 
bear its coin in its mouth. A writer cannot fairly 
demand that his readers go wearily through many a 
dull sentence at the beginning, in the hope of finding 
something better toward the close. The first para- 
graph, the first sentence, or even the first phrase of a 
newspaper article, or a speech, or a sermon, ought to 
have something in it to attract attention and command 
respect. If it fails so to do, it cannot complain if 
attention is not aroused and enthusiasm is not excited 
by stronger and more brilliant passages than that 
with which it opened. It isa great deal easier to 
keep an interest which has once been stirred, than to 
convince a disappointed reader or hearer that better 
things may yet be hoped for. There was a founda- 
tion of common sense in the old logical plan of sub- 
dividing books and articles into methodical parts, of 
which the first was “Section 1; The Subject Stated.” 
The best place in the world in which to state your 
subject is, as a rule, at the outset, although its state- 
ment there may be more fresh and sententious than 
formal. There are times when a discreet rhetorical 
introduction is necessary; but not in a brief news- 
paper article, or a short prayer-meeting talk, or any 
other plea that you aim to make direct and effective. 
Both writer and reader are benefited by that sound 
mental exercise which is needed to condense the sub- 
stance of what is to be said into a few strong words. 


A LESSON FROM THE CLAUDE LORRAINE. 

Did you ever sit by the hour and look at the beau- 
ties of a landscape as shown in a Claude Lorraine 
glass? If so, you may have wondered why it was 
that the reflection of that landscape seemed more 
vivid and lovely than the landscape itself. If you 
will consider the peculiarities of such a glass, the 
reason of its power may be apparent to you. 

A Claude Lorraine glass is rectangular, with a 
convex surface, and a blackened background. It is 
commonly enclosed in a small frame, or folding case, 
with a black lining to the cover, to shield it from the 
light’s full glare. To use it, one must stand with his 
back to the landscape, and in the open glass before 
him see the reflection of the points of interest he 
would observe. This turning away of the face, to- 
gether with the limiting framework of the case, fixes 
the looker’s attention on the special bit of scenery 
under examination, and shuts away all competing 
attractions. The convex surface reduces and inten- 
sifies the reflection. The dark background and the 
shielding cover soften it without destroying its colors, 
The result is, that one has before him, in such a glass, 
a little picture of more surpassing loveliness than the 
hand of man ever painted. He is surprised indeed 
to find how much of beauty he has just turned his 
back on. It may be a bit of lake or mountain scen- 
ery, or of cloud effect, which now seems too beauti- 
ful for reality. Or it is a turn of the country road 


he is passing ; an opening in the woods; a little way- 
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side mill with its rustic surroundings. Perhaps it is 

only the front yard, with its pretty shrubbery, of his 

own home; or the rear of his house with its barn and 

sheds and meadow lots beyond. Whatever it is, it 

seems transfigured in that glass. There is a delicacy 

of outline, a softness of surface, an intensity of color, | 
a picturesqueness of arrangement, and a delightful 

harmony of all the details there, never perceived until 

now. It does not take long for one who uses the 
Claude Lorraine glass to come to the conclusion that 
without its help it is impossible to realize the fullest 
beauties of the simpler and more home-like landscape 
—however one may do without it in his study of 
grander and more imposing scenery. 

There is a lesson in this transfiguring power of the 
Claude Lorraine glass. As we stand face to face with 
the world, in the full glare of its dazzling light, we 
hardly stop to study any of its pictures in their sepa- 
rate distinctness. Forms flit confusedly before our 
The very multitude and variety of sights are 
bewildering. Scenes most familiar to us are by their 
very commonness least noted. 


eyes. 


No one thing is pre- 
eminent and of absorbing interest. But we are called 
in some way to turn our back on what we have looked 
at thus carelessly. New surroundings shut us in more 
closely than before, and limit the range of our thoughts 
and feelings. There is a darkened background to our 
The dazzling light is gone. Perhaps 
some trial or sorrow bulges up before us from the 
surface plane of our observation, and changes the | 
focal center of the reflections we study. How differ- 
ent then the social scenery with which we thought 
ourselves familiar! The persons, the places, the asso- 
ciations of our immediate sphere in life, how changed ! 
A loving son away at school, or a newly married 
daughter at a distance from father and mother, wonders 
that the old home could really have been as lovely as 
it now appears in the softened light of the m-ntal 
Claude Lorraine in which its reflections are viewed. 
And even when through a great bereavement we are 
compelled to turn our faces away from some sacred 
friendship, which we prized dearly while we looked 
upon it directly, and all our attention is newly centered 
on those reflections of its delightsomeness which are 
now limited without possibility of change or exten- 
sion, and we look down into the glass of memory with 
its darkened background and its shading cover, and 
its intensifying focal power,—that transfigured friend- 
ship seems more beautiful, more precious, more won- 
derful than we had conceived ; and our temptation is 
to start up, and turn about, and reach forward to take 
as ourown again that which we had never appreciated 
at its fullest worth while it was before us face to face. 
Then realizing the hopelessness of such endeavor, we 
sit down once more with a feeling of calm satisfaction 
that the beautiful reflection of that friendship is 
ours for all time to come; and that in the truest sense 
the friendship also is ours more really and more 
unchangingly than it could have been before we saw its 
highest attractiveness in the Claude Lorraine of the 
heart. : 

And as there are granted unto us transfigured reflec- 
tions of earthly things of beauty and value, so there 
are of things heavenly. Here, while we stand with 
our faces away from the celestial city, although “eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him,” God by his Spirit 
reveals unto us, in the person of his Son, and in the | 
teachings of his word, the “shadow of good things to | 

come,” with the assurance that although now we see | 
them as in a glass darkly, we shall yet see them face | 


} 
to face. } 


mental vision. 











THE DANGERS OF TOO MUCH HELP. 
No one can do his work alone in the world. The 
law of mutual help is of universal application, because 


it is based on universal necessity. 


paralyzed, and our noblest work futile. Our need of 
help begins at birth, and does not end at death. 
But too great a reliance upon the strength and 
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assistance of others always diminishes courage, weak- 
ens ambition, and brings life into a condition of idle- 
ness and consequent failure. The successful men and 
women in the world are not those who look with 
sullen envy on the more favorable opportunities 
enjoyed by others, and spend their time in reflecting 
upon what they might have done had their early 
advantages been better or their present surroundings 
more favorable. It is a great aid to a determined 
mind to have wise parents, kind friends, educational 
advantages, the use of money, and helpful opportuni- 
ties in the way of a fortunate place of abode or a time 
ripe for action. But all these things are often a posi- 
tive evil to a mind disposed to indolence, and they 


are a real danger even to the most self-reliant spirit. 


They may buoy up shiftlessness and incapacity for a 
time, but they cannot long maintain persons of a dis- 
position which would rather be helped than struggle 
with its own strength. In the professions, in business, 
in all the pursuits of life, we find success waiting 
upon those who make their surroundings, rather than 
This fact has been 
proved so often that it ought to be a truism, but it 
needs to be impressed upon the mind over and over 
again, such is the human tendency to lay blame upon 
something else than one’s own incapacity. 

A well-known clergyman in a New England city, 
in preparing a talk to the boys of his congregation 
on conditions of success, lately addressed a circular 
letter of inquiry to the men at the head of affairs in 
that city, with special reference to their early oppor- 
tunities in life. He found that seventy-nine per 
cent. of them had the training of New England farm 
life; and that nearly all of them, whether city boys 
or country boys, had the discipline of poverty and 
hard work. These early lessons gave them strength 


upon those who rely on them. 
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in large measure. But a person who never knows 
what it is to struggle, who is helped in all his efforts, 
whether financial or intellectual, is in a dangerous 
position. Once in asvhile such a person is afterwards 
made manly by some great occasion; but he is more 
likely to be swept away by it. To the rule that all 
great work must come from within, must embody 
individual effort and personal self-reliance, there is 
absolutely no exception. Do not spend unavailing 
hours in contemplating the meagerness of your own 
means for work, and the wealth of the advantages 


enjoyed by others; but resolutely determine to do 


| where ? 
| to get it. 


what you can with what you have. If your heart is 
of the right sort, you would be more hurt by too 
much help than by too little. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

With the beginning, in 1880, of the new series of Inter- 
national Bible lessons, there will be a new demand for 
trustworthy helps to Bible study. As the first lessons 
are in the Gospels, gospel harmonies will be called for. 
A correspondent in Charlotte, N. C., asks already about 
helps in this line: 

Will you be so kind as to mention in The Sunday School 
Times what harmonies of the Gospels are procurable, and 
I have Robinson’s in mind, but do not know where 

Also, what editions of Horne’s Introduction to the 
Seriptures are procurable, and where. I have Tregelles’s Lon- 
don edition in my mind, but I cannot get any information of 
it in this country. 3 

Dr. Robinson’s Harmony is on the whole the most 
desirable. Houghton, Osgood, & Co., Boston, publish it, 
at $1.00. Mimpriss’s Gospel Treasury and Harmony, an 


English reprint, can be obtained at almost any religious 


book-store. The small 12mo edition is sold at $1.50. 
In quarto form it costs $6.00. Horne’s Introduction is 


| published by Robert Carter & Brothers at $4.50. Tre- 
| gelles’s English edition, four volumes, costs $20.00. 


and persistence soon to outstrip their more favored | 


fellows in the race; and the gap between the helped 
and the helpers grew wider all the time. 
on the other hand, who had all the advantages at 
the start, by far the greater part soon fell behind. 
Out of eighty-eight names, only five were of this 
class. The moral of these figures was thus strongly 
enforced by the preacher: “ Ninety-four and one- 
half per cent. of the men from whom we have heard 
were hard-working boys. They did not come from 
rich families anywhere. If we found the sons of 


such men here, who had come from other cities, We | ,ayanced of doing good. 


might think those raised in Springfield are in similar 
positions in other places. As we do not, we must 
believe that a very small number of this class are in 
leading positions anywhere. They are either occu- 
pying subordinate places to-day, or else they have 
Why did they fall behind? Not 
because the farmers’ boys are smarter or morally 


gone to ruin. 


superior to them, but because they were not trained 
when young to work. 
a humbug. 


Genius is, for the most part, 
The prizes are carried off by those who 
know how to work,—those who prove that it is pos- 
sible to accomplish a long, difficult, and disagreeable 
task by keeping at it until it is done. A farmer’s 
boy has a good chance to learn the lesson of perse- 
verance and steadiness. Anybody who has learned 
that lesson well has good promise for the future.” 

A firm and unyielding moral fiber is everywhere 
the essential of success; and that fiber does not de- 
velop in effeminacy, any more than physical strength 
grows in idleness and gluttony. The person that is 
over-helped is like the animal that is over-fed ; he 
may possibly gain in size, but not in power for great 
works. It is a great art to utilize help without abus- 
ing it; to assimilate it without losing moral indepen- 
dence and personal ambition. A popular writer 
has inveighed against the whole system of educational 
aid in divinity schools and elsewhere, because it 


“brings into the ministry a class of persons willing 


to be helped.” In this case the argument is pushed 


Without others’ | too far, for nearly all educational institutions are in 
aid, in one way or another, our best efforts must be | a sense charitable ; and, on the other hand, those who, 

in their collegiate and professional education, receive 
'scholarship aid, are usually those who have in some 
degree earned their way thus far, and are still doing so 


| 


Varied phases of the Sunday-school library question 


: | are continually presenting themselves. An Illinois super- 
Of those, | 


intendent now writes: 


May I consult you as to our wants ; and as to the best thing 


| to do under the circumstances? We have in our city a large 


free library. Our Sunday-school library is run down. Our 
best books are not taken. Poor books we do not care to cireu- 
late. Shall we drop our library entirely? Can we get into 
use a better order of books than those taken from the city 
library? Could we get such a library, of two hundred, or 
three hundred, or more, volumes, which would be both inter- 
esting and instructive? I have sought really good papers, 
published not for money-making, but with the idea prominently 
I find nothing that suits. Cannot 
such a paper be published, and have such a circulation as to 
pay for the highest order of talent in getting it up? Is it pos- 
sible to make an advance on Sunday-school work in this diree- 
tion? Our school wants something we have not got, for many 
of our most susceptible classes. The question is raised, What? 

Sure enough, What? Your school wants something 
it has not got, but—what? You have looked for a 
religious paper “published not for money-making, but 
with the idea prominently advanced of doing good.” 
Well, there is no lack of such papers. Take, for example, 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. That paper was 
started for the express purpose of doing good. And 
single individuals subscribed their $1,000, $2,000, and 
$5,000 to secure it a good beginning. There are other 
religious papers which have cost individual givers 
$20,000, or $50,000, to keep them agoing. Indeed, there 
is hardly a religious paper in America which has not 
sunk money in the effort to do good, before it became a 
self-supporting concern. Yet you ask if it is not possible 
to make an advance in Sunday-school work by securing 
such a circulation to a paper as shall enable it to pay for 
the highest order of talent. And in the same letter in 
which you ask this, you mention incidentally that your 
school has dropped a paper of that very kind, which you 
liked, in order to get something which would cost the 
school less money. What you really want is what you 
are not willing to pay for. You would like what costs 
somebody else five dollars furnished to you for fifty 
Now isn’t that the plain English of it? As to 
the books, you can easily obtain five hundred of the sort 
described by you; but they will cost more than half 
their market value. Even when they are on your library 
shelves, attention will have to be called to them, and 
interest excited in their contents, by your teachers, to 
secure their reading by the scholars. In this getting and 
using of good Sunday-school literature, there is some- 
thing to be done beyond finding fault with the existing 
state of things. 


cents. 
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CHRIST’S JOY OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE. 
O strength unsearchable of love divine! 
Beneath the billows of an angry tide 
Thou dost endure to sink,—no waves divide 
For sins of mine 
The kindled fire of wrath with scorching line 


That thou mayst pass dry-shod ! 
Thy beauty mars. Nay, from thy opened side, 
Thy life is poured, that I may see thee ride 

O’er death and hell. Thou dost refuse the wine 

Of soothing myrrh, lest thou shouldst fail to drain 
My chalice quite! Thy rising smile doth show 

The joy which gave thee triumph o’er thy pain 
The joy of love that I can never know, 

O’erwhelming waves or clinging flame! In vain 

They press, on me, their spent and harmless flow! 


THE SERMON AS A PART OF WORSHIP. 


BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 


“It is a dull and obtuse mind that must divide in order 
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| truth; that dissected human feelings rather than asserted 


to distinguish; but it is a still worse one that distinguishes | 


in order to divide.” So Coleridge writes, and the many 
factitious antagonisms that appear confirm the justice of 
his severe rebuke. Men talk of body and soul as if they 
were antagonistic rather than distinguishable; of letter 
and spirit, asif “spirit” meant the reverse of what the “let- 
ter” says, thus making scriptural language Machiavellian 
instead of honest and obvious in its sense. But our pres- 
ent purpose concerns another error which may be classed 
among those reprobated by the maxim of Coleridge. 
We mean the disposition to place preaching and worship 
in antagonism. By worship, in such a contrast, prayer 
and praise are meant. The distinction is proper enough; 
but the division and the assumed opposition are unneces- 
sary. It is not true that proper preaching throws prayer 
and praise into the background, nor, on the other hand, 
that fervent prayer and praise make the sermon less essen- 
tial to the public service of the church. 


| 
God’s facts of salvation ; that came from Sinai rather than | 
Calvary ; that told what the preacher thought rather than 
what God had revealed; that aimed at entertainment, | 
esthetic delight, intellectual approval, rather than edifica- | 
tion. Unction is the one word that expresses the charac- | 
teristic of adiscourse which formsa proper part of worship, 
and all the mistakes enumerated are opposed to unction. 
If the minister recognizes his true position asa preacher, 
he will be biblical, spiritually biblical. He will speak 
with authority; not magisterial, but ministerial. The 
authority will be felt by the people, not because of his 
office, or even of his talent (an error all too common), but 
because the same Spirit which opened the word to him” 
will carry the word to the hearts of the hearers. They 
will get through him an answer to their prayer and praise. | 
It is easy to see, and most of us have felt, how solemnity, | 
directness, simplicity, and many other characteristics of | 


, 


true eloquence, are promoted by such a conception of the 
sermon. Nor will there be wanting a blessed reaction 

upon the rest of the services. What is ordinarily called | 
worship will be improved by the ministration ofa preacher 
who thus regards his message. Let no one think these | 
views are designed or adapted to encourage Sir Oracles. | 
Nothing can so truly humble a prayerful preacher as the | 
thought of his speaking for God to his fellow-sinners, | 
Nothing will so effectually cure a congregation of the 
common but noxious fondness for mere “smartness” as 
the growing apprehension that their pastor is speaking | 


_ not for himself, but from his fresh knowledge of what God | 


Public worship, in the wide sense of the phrase, as ap- | 
plicable to the great congregation, includes the sermon as | 


an integral part of one harmonious whole. 


Christians with their God, conducted by a minister, whose 
position as the leader in the service as a whole is recog- 
nized. It is his acknowledged duty to voice the thanks- 
givings, confessions, and petitions of the assembly, to 
speak in their name to God. He also indicates the form 
their praise shall take. Thus in prayer and praise he 
speaks to God for the people. But has not God a response 
for the people in this service? Has he not a message for 
the worshiping assembly? The church in all ages has 
thought so; and in addition to the reading of the word, 
the sermon has had a place, as God’s response, so that 
there may be intercourse between: him and his people. 
The fact that prayer and praise come first, and the ser- 
mon at the close, accords with this conception. We 
praise, we ask, and then we listen to hear what God the 
Lord will speak. As the minister has spoken to God, so 
he speaks for God to those whose feelings he has sought to 
express. 

The objection at once arises, that no minister can speak 
fully and infallibly for God, that a human element enters 
which diminishes and prevents his representing God to 
the people. Very true, but thesame objection holds against 
his representing the people. Without omniscience he can- 
not fully voice their prayers and praise. And yet it is 
his duty, to the extent of his knowledge, thus to speak 
for the people. The human element is present in all parts 
of the service. 

But we are not worshiping an unknown God. He has 
spoken; his word is with us. That word it is the chief 
duty of the minister to know, to feel, to apply; and he 
can have the help of the illuminating Spirit in his prep- 
aration and in his public utterance. God ought to be, 
and may be, as near him when he preaches as when he 
prays. How can our service be what it ought to be, un- 
less throughout we are close to God? 
sermon has a text is, of itself, a claim to some such posi- 
Sadly enough, the 
claim is too often thrown away by the method of treating 
(or maltreating) the. text. 


tion on the part of the preacher. 


But the use of a text is dis- 
honest unless the preacher feels that what he says is an 
attempt to tell the people the message God has for them 
in the part of the word chosen for the occasion. That God 
has sent his own message through sermons which have 
honored his word, every spiritually minded Christian 
knows. The sermon has, in such cases, seemed a fitting 
part of worship, and in the fitting place, as a response to 
prayer and praise. 


In the sense | 
referred to, worship is the intercourse of a company of | 





The fact that a | 


This antagonism is not between worship and preaching, | 


but between worship and unbiblical and unspiritual ser- 


mons,-—sermons that exhorted without proclaiming God’s | provided he is only sincere. 


wants him to say. 

The Romanists make pulpit authority to rest on the | 
official position of the priest. The other extreme makes 
it rest on the talent of the speaker. But evangelical 
Christianity, in theory always, and in practice usually, | 
makes pulpit authority commensurate with the preacher’s 
personal and living knowledge of Jesus Christ, as revealed 
in the word by the Spirit. Through Jesus Christ we | 
approach God, through Jesus Christ God approaches us. | 
The minister of Jesus Christ who leads us in worship | 


must have a message to us in the name of Christ as well 
as a voice for us in the same blessed name. 


BROTHER, WHAT IS YOUR HOPE? 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


An interesting story has been related in one of our 
missionary periodicals concerning a faithful minister now 
laboring in the foreign field. While traveling once in 
India, he discovered in a retired spot by the wayside a 
man lying on the earth. 


Seen at a distance, he appeared 
He judged him to be one of those singular 
heathen devotees, so often in that land encountered upon 
their painful pilgrimages, and supposed that, fatigued 
with his protracted journey, he had fallen on the ground | 
for rest. 

Coming up to him, however, he found that the man 
was really in a dying state, just breathing his last. 
Kneeling down by his side, and solicitous to give help or 


to be asleep. 


bring comfort to one in such mortal extremity, he put the | 


question in the native language: ‘“ Brother, what is your | 


hope for eternity ? ’ 

Faintly, but with an expression of delighted surprise, 
the man replied: “The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.” His strength failed him with 
the mere repetition of these inspired words ; and in a 
moment more, the soul of this unknown believer had | 
passed out of human sight, and was in the presence of | 
God. Subdued into unutterable emotion at thus suddenly 
confronting death, there in so secluded a retreat, the mis- 
sionary gazed upon the lifeless body, silently wondering 
who this strange fellow-Christian might be. His eye 
caught a glimpse of a fragment of paper closely clasped 
in the dead man’s hand. On examination, this proved to 
be a detached leaf of the Bengalee Testament. And on 
it were traced the words which that Hindoo convert had 
repeated with trustful reliance, as he floated out alone 
upon that shoreless sea of eternal existence which rolls 
all around the world. 

There comes an hour to every individual, when that 
same impressive question must be answered with equal 


explicitness : ea 


‘“‘ Brother, what is your hope for eternity? 
There will be a day when each one of us will withdraw 
quietly from the dusty road of human travel, and seek 
some undisturbed spot in which to die. A score of wrong 
replies may be made then, when it will be too late for a 
man tomake any other. Thatwhich the Bengalee believer 
made is the only safe one; and that has to be understood 
sarlier. 

It is a useless thing to assert with persistent vehemence 


| that it matters little or nothing as to what a man believes, 


It makes a great deal of dif- | 


| under a strong delusion, to believe a lie. 


| breaks out in the strong expression : 


| it as an exculpation. 


| heavenly restraints. 


~ 


2) 
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ference what a man believes. Faith decides character, 
and character fixes destiny. ‘“ As a man. thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” Theory governs life, and life it is that . 
opens the door of eternity. 

It was long ago declared possible for human beings, 
If any one does 
that, the more sincere he is in it, the worse he is off. 
Jesus of Nazareth is the one mediator between God and 
man ; 80 says inspiration: ‘“ Neither is there salvation in 
any other: for there is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved.” There 
is one clear way of salvation from sin ; there is one relief 


| from the burden of wrath to guilt ; but there are not two, 


When the apostle John, who generally seems so gentle, 
“Tf we say that we 
have not sinned, we make God a liar, and his word is not 
in us,” we are inevitably thrown into consternation. 
Instinctively we look at the connection of such sentences, 
to see if we may not have mistaken the meaning. Then 
we are startled to read again a fresh reiteration of the 
same statement: If we say that we have fellowship with 


| God, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth.” 


Such language appears to delicate-minded people some- 
what violent and extreme. 

Moreover, it awakes opposition. To hear an inspired 
preacher bandying around those words die and /iar, which 
no one in this life takes tamely, seems extravagant. It 
always surprises us to find an habitually mild man using 
such rough epithets. But if we are forced to the convic- 
tion that he is thoroughly in earnest, and really means 


| what he says, then we forget the speaker in the violence 


of the sentiment. 
charges. 


We begin stubbornly to deny the 


Now here the beloved disciple interposes a single 
deprecation. He is charitable enough to suppose that no 
one would condemn him unheard. He allows the suppo- 
sition of half-innocent mistake upon our part. He says : 
“Tf we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us.”” But even this does not take off 
the sharp edge altogether. For we have no notion we 
are so utterly dull in our self-knowledge ; no one admits 
that he is so miserably deceived as this. The fact is un- 
deniable ; most men have no true conviction of personal 
guilt, such as demands ignorance for an apology, or offers 
At all events, we are not willing 
meekly to be told that the mere feeling of injustice, which 
sweeps over us under the extensive condemnation pro- 
nounced upon us, is equivalent to flinging back upon the 
divine Being who made us the accusation of himself bear- 
ing false witness. We have no purpose whatever of 
calling God, our heavenly Father, a liar. These swift 
estimates strike us as offensive and rash, in despite of 
inspiration. They do certainly, so we insist, overrate the 
wickedness of our follies and imperfections. They attach 
too much importance to our mere harmless fretting under 
They inject an unmerited malignity 
of guilt into simple petulance and caprice of will, which 


| has no intention of positive rebellion. 


It is probable that many of us make these two mistakes 
at once: We do not attempt to add up the numbers of our 
actual transgressions ; and we fail to bear in mind that 


| non-performance of the right is the same as the doing of 


real wrong. So we naturally satisfy ourselves with con- 


| clusions that do not come up to the standard of perfect- 
| ness which the judgment of infinite purity demands. God 
| makes registers which we say are not true. 


“ Every way 
of a man is right in his own eyes: but the Lord 
dereth the hearts.” 

It becomes evident that all the sacred writers have another 
criterion than ours, by which they more accurately meas- 
ure the exact heinousness of human conduct in the sight 
of a holy God. The fear arises, in every exhibition of 
men’s responsibility for behavior, that many a one will 
be found who is attempting to pass all particulars by, and 


pon- 


take a sweet self-congratulation in confessing generals. 
He will acknowledge he is a sinner, perhaps. 
is. 


Everybody 
He supposes he may have broken the Decalogue. 
But you will ask in vain for him to mention the com- 
mandment. Sometimes one will admit he is exposed to 
the curse of the law. At the same moment, however, he 
is prepared to make a stand of denial upon each precept 
He 
He 
He is defiled, but 


He feels pain and weakness, 


in turn. Such a man actually appears sincere. 
imagines it is just fair to him to draw a distinction. 
may have committed sin, but no sins. 
not exactly blameworthy. 
and so owns he has caught a calamity of wickedness, as 
even the healthiest of men possibly might catch an un- 
fortunate disease. But he insists that he has lived con- 
scientiously, and has never been a violent transgressor. 
Then, further, it seems clear that before we can settle 
the moral state of any given individual, we shall be com- 


pelled to take into consideration his lack of positive 














. presses it harder. 
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obedience and service, as it ought to be registered by the 
light and the chances he has received. And with most of | 
us, dwelling under the full blaze of the gospel, the case | 
may eventually go hard. In nothing else does sin display 
its Satanic origin and nature so evidently as in its insidious 
power of massing itself in and upon a human soul, with- 
out that soul’s becoming painfully or alarmingly con- 
scious of its baleful presence. 


This is what constitutes 
the peculiar “ deceitfulness” of transgression, concerning 
which we are so frequently admonished in the Scriptures. 
And this is what blinds the eyes most of all against the 
discovery that doing nothing right is just the same as 
doing something wrong. “ Therefore to him that knoweth 
to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 

I honestly and sorrowfully believe there is no person in 
any intelligent community, informed enough to under- 
stand how searchingly the law of God lays hold upon | 
motives and purposes, and all the hidden movements | 
of the mind, who cannot even now recall the day and the | 
hour when his will crossed God’s will in an actual expe- | 


rience of speech or of deed, and he determined to have 
his own way,—did have it,—and knows now, this very | 
moment, that in that decision and behavior he delibe- | 
rately sinned against the God of heaven. 

To many of us there are faces on earth, living some- 
where, near or distant, which we desire never to behold 
again; faces, for example, which seen in our business 
haunts or social circles, and likely to claim old acquaint- 
ance with us, would mantle our cheeks with shame. There 
are tongues, which could speak in some ears only a few 
words of recollection and recall, that we would give the 
world rather than have whispered in the presence of those 
friends who respect us and trust us to-day, Do you sup- 
pose King David was the only man that ever lived who 
could pray, or has prayed, in an abashed wonder at his 
own disclosed history : “ Remember not the sins of my 
youth, nor my transgressions: according to thy mercy | 
remember thou me for thy goodness’ sake, O Lord”? 

Alas for our neglects of duty,—our first oath, our fool- 
ish dissipation, our bad book read, our filthy story told, 
our Sabbath broken, our parents disobeyed, our prevari- 
cation under the sharp question of an employer, our evil 
companionship! And in our riper years,—alas for our | 
impulsive yielding to dishonesty !—our malicious insinua- 
tion undermining the fair fame of another, our acted lie | 
to keep up appearances, our permitted misunderstanding | 
from which came gain to our greed, our quarrels with 
rivals in trade or competitors in profession, our ungenerous 
suspicion that rejected old trust, our indignation at fra- 
ternal rebukes! Alas for our willful outbreaks of tem- 
per, Gur miserable jealousies in society, our chicaneries 
in polities, our covetings of gain, our whisperings of | 
detraction, our word broken when it should have been | 
kept, our word given when it shouM have been withheld, 
our wounding speeches to the weak and dependent, our 
anger at the beggars, our hardness on the poor, our pride, 
always too unwilling to explain or retract old injustice or 
heal estrangement! Who is clear in this? 

All of these may not be recognized by the same person, 
but each will remember hisown. And the uncomfortable 
pain they bring arises in no degree against the one who 
suggests them, for they do not originate with him; they 
ure ours, and ours alone. 

You sometimes enter a cabinet of curiosities, and the 
attendant proffers you a large beautiful shell. He tells 
you that, if you put it to your ear, you can hear the 
moaning of the ocean, It amuses you to make the trial; 
sure enough, you seem listening to a roar of waves upon 
the rocks. Your curiosity, however, is most arrested by 
the fact that you hear the sound only when you grasp the 
sheli yourself. Perhaps a child would imagine that it 
holds in its recesses memories of the beach it came from. 
But you inquire, and are now interested to be informed | 
that the noise comes not out of any peculiarity in the 
shell, but only from the vibration of your own fingers 
around on the outside of the hollow convolutions, as the 
tension of the muscles grows tremulous under the pres- 
sure, 





So really, what you hear is not the ocean at all, 
but only the beat and pulse of your own busy life. 

Bear away with you a profitable thought from this. 
You hold up God’s word close to your ear; somebody 
tells you it is full of warning ; you perceive the dull roar 
of retribution yourself; you grow pettish if another man 
But all this while you hear the moan- 
ing of asolemn admonition more clearly if you are alone. 
For what you hear is just your own heart growing pro- | 
phetic of evil, when it listens to the voice of your own 
life telling its record to your soul. “The wicked man 
travaileth with pain all his days, and the number of years 
is hidden to the oppressor. A dreadful sound is in his 
ears: in prosperity the destroyer shall come upon him.” 


Now then, what the apostle John says is that there is | 


| redeemer from it. 


| and they help us every day. 
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no use in trying to deny such an impeachment. God 


charges that we are rebellious sinners, and our hearts 
accept the sense of guilt. If we refuse to admit it, we 
are liars ourselves, and are attempting to show that God 
is also. “But if we walk in the light, as he is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with another, and the blood 
of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 
Scholars tell us that throughout the Peshitto Syriac ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, deemed among the most primitive 
and intelligent, “salvation ”’ is in all cases rendered “life ;” 
the saved are called the /iving or the alive; the Saviour 
bears the name of Mahyono, or the life-giver. In all this 


there is a proper recognition of our owing everything to | 


Jesus Christ, our surety. We are dead in trespasses and 
in sins, but our life is hid with Christ in God. “To be 
awakened,” wisely said McCheyne, “we need to know 
our own hearts ; to be saved, we need to know the heart 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Christ is, therefore, a perfect Saviour. Our relief is 
not found in denying sin, but in accepting him as our 
If we plead not guilty, we do not tell 
the truth. “ And if any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. And he is 
the propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world. If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

It was the dying request of William Carey, that if a 
poor sinful creature should merit any word to be said at 
his funeral, it should be merely to declare that upon his 
tombstone he wanted this one verse for an epitaph: 

“A wretched, poor, and helpless worm, 
On thy kind arms I fall ; 

My Lord, my life, my sacrifice, 
My Saviour, and my all!” 


OBSERVING A PROVIDENCE. 
BY ELLA A. DRINKWATER. 

“When we say a thing happened by chance we mean 
no more than that its cause is unknown to us.” 

“Well, I’ve done all that I can for her,” sighed a 
teacher early one morning, as she looked over the odds 
and ends of paper in her waste-paper basket. ‘“ At one 
time I had more hope of her than of all the others, for 
she seemed to be capable of improvement, so ready to 
develop into an intelligent Christian woman.” 

Leaning back in her chair, forgetful of the sunrise, her 
thoughts grew almost bitter towards the girl who had once 
been her favorite scholar. They were leagues apart now, 


| for the girl had grown coarse and bold; apparently there 
| was no motive that could influence her, for “don’t care 


” 


was stamped upon all her words and actions. 

Mechanically stooping to take a paper from the basket, 
shesaw, to hersurprise, that it was a note to herself, written 
years before by the subject of her painful thoughts. Won- 
dering how it could have found its way there, she opened 
and read it carefully : 

December 3, 1871. 
MY DEAR TEACHER: 

You must think it rude and ungrateful of me not to have 
written before, as you requested; but the only excuse is delay, 
—and they are dangerous, the poet says. 

1 was reading the good letter you sent me last Christmas, this 
morning ; the many kind things in itare just like what you teach 
us every Sunday ; they do more good than sermons, those little 
things that help us along in our every-day trials and tempta- 
tions. Do not get discouraged and think we are thoughtless and 
forget them as soon as spoken, for we do not (that is, always), 
What you said about trials, last 
Sunday, I do not think that I shall ever forget, but always 
remember that you said they were sent to do us good, and make 
us better. I know you will enjoy reading the other girls’ let- 
ters more than this, for it is just awful. I have a headache, and 
do not feel able to write any more. With love and Happy New 
Year, I shall think of you always as my faithful teacher and 
friend, 

HATTIE A, JOYCE. 

“ Faithful teacher and friend.” How the words smote 
her! She had not kissed her for months, and had dis- 
liked to touch her. How she had failed her in her “every- 
day trials and temptations”! With one glance at the 
mingled rose and lavender of the sunrise clouds, feeling 


that a new morning was dawning in her heart for Hattie, | 
| sary ismade, thebetter. Itis this putting off of so many last 


she hastily wrote an invitation for her to come and take 
tea with her that evening. 

The girl came, defiant and constrained ; but a long talk 
about herself, when she was a child, of the books they had 
read together, and the missionary work they had shared, 
caused her eyes to grow gentle and her manner trustful 
as of old; and when at parting, her teacher put both arms 
around her and kissed her, she said shyly : 

“T don’t know why, but I imagined that you didn’t 
like me. Perhaps I didn’t feel right myself. Can’t I do 
something for you? Can’t I help you help somebody?” 
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Nor was this the only happy result from finding that 
letter in the waste-paper basket, for the teacher learned 
anew the necessity for keeping a gauge of the scholar’s 
mind through frequent letters. We may talk with our 
classes, but shyness may prevent them from talking freely, 
or they may say a great deal that they do not mean, under 
pressure of our earnestness; but, to many, letter-writing 
is a solemn thing, something akin to making one’s will. 
In it we discern more individuality than in conversation, 
and can be better assured of its honesty. One letter a 
month from a scholar will give us a deeper insight into 
their character than four times as many talks, and in 
them we may also trace our own influence. 

Reading over our letters may remind them of our in- 
terest in them when we have grown weary in well-doing, 


just as reading over their letters may bring back to us all 


their love and trustfulness. 


REALITY AND CANT. 
BY THE REV. W. W. NEWTON. 


Some years ago a young missionary going West 


| stopped at the door of a primitive hotel, in a then very far 





Western state. As he alighted from the door of the 
stage-coach, he was met by the landlord of the country 
inn, whereupon the following conversation ensued : 

Quoth the landlord: ‘ Have you come out to drive 
cattle?” “No, sir!” “Traveling for any house?” “ No, 
sir!” ‘Out for a lark, shootin’ and fishin’?” ‘‘ No, sir!” 
“ Goin’ up into Minneysoty a-lumberin’? ” “No, sir!” 
“Tnspectin’ lands for any company?” “No,sir.” “Well, 
then, stranger, look a here: what in creation air you out 
here for, ’d like to know?” 

“Well,” replied the missionary, trying to look his most 
absent-minded look, “ I’m out here fora definite purpose. 
Come now, you haven’t hit my case yet; try again!” 

The hotel-keeper looked at his guest once more, and 
scanned him all over from head to foot, and then replied, 
after a long pause: ‘It strikes me, stranger, you air one 
of two things, but I can’t tell which you air: either 
youw’re a Chicago loafer or else you’re a strolling 
preacher!” 

That evening the missionary wrote home to his wife. 
“You'll be pleased to know, my dear, that I have this day 
been declared to be one of two things,—either a Chicago 
loafer or a strolling preacher. Either the man thought 
I was a preacher trying not to appear one, or else he 
thought me a fraud trying to pass myself off as a 
preacher. I shall write a sermon straight off on wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, or the nearness of the world of cant 
to the world of reality.” 

Reality and cant: substance and shadow, force and 
foam, thus does the one world lie beneath the other. It 
isn’t always our looks which will carry us along; it isn’t 
our talk which can ever take the place of our actions. 
Whining tones, and eyes rolled up, and religious expres- 
sions at our tongue’s end, are not one and the same with 
that honest, sunshiny Christian service which is like 
the sun in winter, making us leap with joy. “Son, be 
of good cheer,” were our Saviour’s honest words to one 
who needed help and encouragement. Christian reality 
knows nothing of cant. 


A PREPARATION DAY. 
BY MRS, J. E, MCCONAUGHY. 

It has not passed from the memory of many of us, ot 
New England origin, that Saturday night used to be spent 
as a preparation for the Sabbath, and customary work and 
recreation were laid aside at sundown. I do not think any 
one ever lost by it. 

“He makes no stop, who heavenward speeds,” said 
the youth on his “ Message to the Forge” as he paused at 
the wayside shrine. I do not think any one’s worldly 
business ever suffered, in the end, by his keeping well the 
Sabbath day. And it cannot be kept holy unless we “ re- 
member” it through the week, and prepare for it. 

Certainly, Sabbath morning used to dawn on more com- 
posed and rested households, where this custom prevailed, 
than with those who drove hard after the world, whether 
for gain or pleasure, until alate hour on Saturday night. 

The earlier in the week that the special preparation neces- 


things to be done on Saturday that so crowds and worries 
us. The frantic haste, until late at night, to finish off some 
work, usually apparel for the next day’s wearing, effectu- 
ally robs the Sabbath of that joyous activity of mind with 
which we should enter upon its duties. Such a strain 
must have a most depressing reaction. We who have 
experienced it know how it is with us. “But I cannot 
get this done unless I do put forth just such an effort.” 
“‘ What if you do not get it done?” 

Neither are parties of pleasure or excursions on Satur- 
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day good preparations for the Sabbath. We all know 
that pleasure-taking is apt to be very laborious business. 
When we have come home at ten o’clock, with a car-load 
of weary, sleepy children, after a long day’s excursion, 
however pleasant, we know very well that to-morrow will 
not be, by any means, “ the happiest day of all the glad 
new year.”” When a whole school, with their parents and 
teachers, have been on such an excursion, there will be 
little heart in the Sabbath exercises. “ Will a man rob 
God?” yet we do rob him when we take his time in which 
to recruit after this pleasure-going. 

The same is quite as true of fairs and festivals which 
are so often held on this evening. No question of expe- 
diency should be allowed to influence us in setting this 
time. The Jesuitical doctrine of the end justifying the 
means does not come into our creed, nor does one of us 
believe it, but it is easy to drift with that current. Can 
we not, as far as our influence goes, make an effort to 
pull a little up stream ? 

It is one of the good signs of the times that our author- 
ities are, in some quarters, beginning to enforce Sunday 
laws that have long been a dead letter. When this move- 
ment becomes national, we shall see such an era of real 
prosperity as our country has never known. “ Return 
unto me and I will return unto you, saith the Lord.” 
If we would often read over the other promises with 
regard to Sabbath-keeping, it would be most suggestive 
and profitable. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


MAY BLOSSOM’S CANES. 
BY KATHERINE CAMERON. 
New neighbors were coming to live in the pretty cot- 
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feeble limbs strengthened daily, and very soon the little 
girl could walk with but one cane, and then, before very 
long, she had learned to walk slowly, unassisted by any 
support. 
som, 


soon we saw that she wearied, and went back often to the 


house for her cane, and used it in preference. Noticing 


OTT 


_catenation like that of chain armor, of which each link 


Great was the joy of all who knew May Blos- | 


hooks directly into the next, without intervening matter. 
The process of an exegete in reaching this writer’s mean- 
ing, must consequently be somewhat similar to that by 


| which a blind man gets a knowledge of a chain: he must 
For a time she quite rejoiced in her new power; but | 


this, one day a friend inquired, “ Why do you not rather | 


walk without it, dear, like other little girls?” ‘‘ Because,” 
said May Blossom with a tone in her yoice that went 
straight to the heart of her questioner,—“ because I am 
lonely without my crutch.” 


Could any repining at her affliction have had more 


touching rebuke? 

It was the old story of the pearl in the oyster, with a 
new rendering; the sharp sorrow permitted to enter the 
daily life. The sorrow that apparently comes to stay, 
with all of its wounding power, and yet so mercifully sof- 
tened by gentle alleviations born of itself, that the unwel- 


| into living contact with the mind of God. 


do it by the sense of touch; he must handle each link 
separately, and actually feel the point of contact with the 
preceding link, and the succeeding. It is for this reason 
that many commentaries upon this epistle are unsatisfac- 
tory. They introduce superfluous intervening matter, fail 
to show the actual nexus of thought, and so conceal the 
inexorable logic of the writer. 

In prosecuting the exegetical study of such an epistle 
as that of St. Paul to the Romans, you will be brought 
The Holy 
Ghost inspired this marvelous writing; and if you do 
really come to apprehend it, you cannot get closer to 


Christianity; you cannot be more orthodox. Men are 


asking “What is religion?”—and are attempting to 


come guest becomes the gem, the pearl, the blessing, of | 


the completed life. 
Can the sweet lesson be too often repeated? 


answer the question by going to sources of information 
outside of, and utterly apart from, the Bible. They go to 


| the “ten great religions of the world,” as they denominate 


Can we | 


learn too much of the invisible help that comes with the | 


visible sorrow, even to these unconscious little ones ? 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


STUDYING PAUL’S EPISTLES. 


[The Rey. Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, in his address at the opening of the term 


tage over the way, and our Freddy had perched on the | 


gate-post to oversee the moving in. 
down from his observatory in great glee, and ran into the 
sitting-room calling out, “Mamma, mamma, there’s a boy 
in pants,—just as big as me, I guess! Isn’t that jolly?” 
and off he went in breathless haste, fearing to lose too much 
of the entertainment. In a moment he was back again 


Directly he scrambled | 


in Union Theological Seminary, reported in the New York Evangelist. } 

We wish to study the word of God for the purpose of 
discovering what it really teaches, and of formulating 
these teachings, so that they shall be compact, self-consis- 
tent and comprehensive. How shall this end be attained ? 
How shall we make ourselves orthodox teachers of the 
Christian religion—careful, judicious, and truthful ex- 


| eXpounders of the mysteries of the Christian faith? 


I might advise you to study the great systems of the- 


them, for a reply. 
Confucius. 


They ask Boodha, Sakyamuni, and 
They go to physical science, and to belles let- 


| tres, to discover the nature and purposes of God, and the 
| origin and destiny of man, 


They seek the living among 
the dead; they would find religion in the atmosphere, or 
in the ground. This is not the way to get an answer to 
the sad, anxious, baffled inquiries of the human heart. 
Men must return to the book. If they would understand 
the opinions of Socrates, they must read and study the 
Platonic Dialogues. They know that the study of biol- 
ogy and geology will never introduce them into the 
Academy. In like manner, if they would understand the 
opinions of God, they must read and study his written 


| word. 


| ology of the Ancient, the Medieval, and the Modern | 


with a pitiful look in his great blue eyes, and said in a low; | 


hushed voice, “‘ There’s such a dear little girl too, mamma, 
but she walks with two long sticks under her arms. When 
they lifted her out of the carriage she had to wait till they 
gave her the sticks; she can’t walk without them. Isn’t 
it dreadful, mamma? isn’t it too bad?” 

This was Freddy’s first sight of a child with crutches, 
and it made a deep impression on his tender heart. 

Very soon the children became playmates, and every 
day Freddy romped and ran with the boys. They 
swung, and rolled hoop, and played horse-cars and steam- 


cars and all the other merry make-believes that shorten | 


the longest summer day for the little ones; but very soon | And more particularly still, I urge you to the study and | 


we noticed something that caused us to wonder. It was 
this: no game with the boys seemed to interest Freddy 
for very long. 


| then, these connected, condensed, and compact masses of | freely, or rejected freely, by every one of our hearers, 
dogma for another occasion, let me, now and here, advise | 


| 


After a little he would say simply, “I am | 


tired,” or perhaps without a word he left the little fellows | 


at their play, and wandered to the porch, or the long bench 
under the elm-tree, where “‘ May Blossom ” sat looking on 
with her pleasant smile; the “sticks” he had learned to 
call “canes,” and, sitting down by her side, very often he 
leaned on one as they chatted together. He had begun 
almost to like May Blossom’s “ canes.’’ She had soft, 
bright brown eyes, and a gentle, patient look on her small 
round face, and, when Freddy came, had always a pleas- 
ant welcome and a pretty story to tell, or perhaps a nice 
cosey little talk that was just as good as a story to Fred 
any day. We soon saw the result of these quiet talks. 


| thus covering the whole field of religion and morals. 


“Mamma, ! must say please, every time; May Blossom | 


” 


always does.” ‘“ Don’t I say ‘thank you’ to Nora now? 
May Blossom says it is nice.” 
wicked stories, 2nd I won't.” “May Blossom says it is 
cruel to touch the little blue eggs in the nest,” and so it 
fared on through the summer. 


“May Blossom never tells | 


Very quietly May Blos- 


. . . ~ | 
som acquired this strong, sweet influence over our Freddy, | 


till her gentle admonitions became a power with the way- 
ward, loving little darling. 

We, at first, had looked at her sweet figure through 
tears that dimmed our sight,—the tears of a wordless pity. 
Slowly we seemed to see her through a clearer, truer 
medium. Our hearts grew peaceful beneath the echoes of 
words spoken long ago concerning the “ babes” to whom 
“the Father had revealed himself.”’ “‘ Even so, Father, ‘for 
so it hath seemed good in thy sight.” Truly it seemed 
that for every lesser blessing withheld by her affliction, the 
greater boon of a perfect content had been given to the 
little one. 

The parents, in their ceaseless efforts for her relief, had 
found a new physician. His skill was marvelous. 


The | closeness of the reasoning. 


Church, in order to accomplish this. I might refer you 
to Augustine, to Anselm, to Aquinas, to Calvin, to Tur- 
retine. 
ology. But this is not the particular advice that I shall 
give upon this occasion. I have no fear of being num- 
bered with those who underrate or disparage the dogmatic 
systems that have been constructed by the fathers, the 


school-men, and the divines of Christendom. Leaving, 


you to study the writings of St. Paul, as one of the surest 
and safest methods of becoming orthodox teachers of the 
Christian religion. I exhort you to the close and persis- 
tent exegesis of the Greek text of the Pauline Epistles. 


interpretation of the epistle to the Romans. The object 
of St. Paul in this epistle is to furnish the Roman Church 
with a complete encyclopedic statement of religious truth. 
In it he includes natural religion, the gospel, and ethics, 
In 
the first eleven chapters, the apostle, after an introduc- 
tory survey of man’s innate knowledge of God and law, 
discusses the necessity, the nature, the effects, and the 
application to the individual, of gratuitous justification ; 
and in the last five chapters he investigates Christian 
ethics and morality, specifying the duties of a believer 
towards God and the Church, towards the State and society. 


This would be natural for a professor of the- | 


| of bigotry. 


The apostle Paul believed that it was one great duty 
of an apostle to “keep the faith once delivered to the 
saints ;’’ and as he had performed this duty by the grace 
of God, he expected to be rewarded by that same grace. 
We, as Christian ministers, have the same duty to dis- 
charge, assisted by the same grace, and to be rewarded 
by the same. This does not mean that we are to be 
heresy hunters, or filled with the narrow and bitter spirit 
It means that we are to deduce by fair and 


candid exegesis the real meaning of the word of God, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


The epistle to the Romans, therefore, comes nearer to being | 


a body of divinity than any other book of Scripture. It is 
systematic and logical from beginning to end. Apostasy 
and redemption are the hinges upon which everything 
turns, and in discussing these, the writer touches either 
directly or by implication upon all the other truths of 


Christianity. The epistle to the Romans is, therefore, the | 
Novum Organum of the Christian religion, and whoever | 


understands it is a theologian. 

During the coming year, then, I advise you, as a part, 
and a very important part, of your course of study in this 
institution, to read and re-read, to analyze and conquer, 
this epistle. It will require close linguistic study and 
patient thinking to conquer it. “I know,” says Jacobi, 
“no deeper philosophy than that of St. Paul in the sev- 
enth chapter of the epistle to the Romans.” In a simi- 
lar manner, Coleridge says “I think St. Paul’s epistle to 
the Romans the most profound work in existence.” Both 
of these men were judges of what is profound. But 
though deep, St. Paul is clear, provided you follow him. 
If you lose the connection, he is obscure; and so is a theo- 
rem of Euclid, if the same thing happens. The great 
characteristic of St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans is the 
The line of remark is a con- 


to formulate it in distinct propositions for the human 
understanding, to explain and preach it to the masses in 
a frank and earnest manner, leaving it to be accepted 


Why should the Christian ministry be reproached for such 
service as this? Why should such orthodoxy as this be 
in ill-repute with any class of men? But be it in good 
repute, or in ill repute, the duty must be performed by 
the Christian ministry, or chaos will come again. The 
Christian religion cannot be preserved in the earth, with- 
out preserving the Christian faith; for religion without 
dogma is flesh without a skeleton. And if the Christian 
religion ceases to be the religion of men, the human race 
might as well be in pandemonium at once. 

In closing, then, I remind you of the “ 
reward” spoken of by St. Paul. 
him. 


recompense of 
(sod’s truth is dear to 
He has taken great pains to reveal it. He has 
revealed it at great cost; not shrinking from the incarna- 
tion and humiliation of his dear Son, “in whom are hid 
Who- 
ever, therefore, contends for the faith that was delivered 
to the saints, by prophecy, by miracle, by incarnation, 
and by the Holy Ghost, is contending for that which is 
as precious to God as the apple of the eye. God will 
reward every kind of service that is rendered to Christ 
and the church; from the cup of cold water given to 
a disciple, to the founding of churches, to the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, to martyrdom. He will also 
reward the faithful and courageous defense of his truth. 
Every man who stands in his lot, and in good report, and 
in evil report, declares the whole truth of God, and 


all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 


| maintains it with all the strength and energy that God 


‘ 


may give him, will hear the entrancing plaudit, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” Then 
. “ Clasp thine armor on, 
Fight well, and thou shalt see, after these wars, 
Thy head wear sunbeams, and thy feet touch stars.” 
Such are the kindling tones of the good spirit Angelo 

to the virgin martyr. But the rewards of God are better 
described in the words of God than in the finest phrase 
of human and earthly poetry. Hear then, in conclusion, 
the calm, rapt utterance of St. Paul himself,—a man who 
never deceived and never exaggerated: “I have fought a 
good fight. I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.” 
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LESSON 6, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 
Title: THE PERFECT SAVIOUR. 


GOLDEN TEXT: TuHE BLOOD oF JesUs CHRIST HIS SON CLEANSETH 
Us FROM ALL #IN.—1 John 1: 7. 


1879. 


Lesson Topic: Our Saviour’s Salvation. 
1. Disclosed, vy. 1-2. 
Outline; 4 2. Explained, v. 5-8, 10. 
( 3. Enjoyed, v. 4, 9. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Nov. 3: 1 John 1: 1-10. Our Saviour’s salvation. 
Tuesday, November 4: 1 John 4: 1-14, 
Wednesday, November 5: Acts 4: 1-12, 
Thursday, November 6: Luke 19: 1-10. 
Friday, November 7: Gal. 3: 13-23. 
Saturday, November 8; Eph. 1: 1-12. 
Sunday, November 9: Titus 2: 11-15. 


Of whose love. 

By whose name. 

For whose benefit. 
From what curse. 

By what means. 

For what end. 

LESSON TEXT. 
{1 John 1; 1-10.} 

1. That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled, of the Word of life; 

2. (For the life was manifested, and we have seen it, and 
bear witness, and shew unto you that eternal life, which was 
with the Father, and was manifested unto us; ) 

3. That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, 
that ye also may have fellowship with us: and truly our fel- 
lowship ts with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ, 

4. And these things write we unto you, that your joy may be 
full, 

5. This then is the message which we have heard of him, 
and declare unto you,-that God is light, and in him is no dark- 
ness at all, 

6, Lf we say that we have fellowship with him, and walk in 
darkness, we lie, and do not the truth: 


7. But if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have | 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his 


Son cleanseth us from all sin. 

8. If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us. 

9. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 


10, If we say that we have not sinned, we make him a liar, | 


and his word is not in us. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


1 John 1: 1. From the beginning.——The Lord pos- 
sessed me in the beginning of his way, before his works of old. 
I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 
earth was. Prov. 8: 22, 23.——-In the beginning was the word, 
and the word was with God, and the word was God. The same 
was in the beginning with God. John1: 1 -l am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord. 
Rev. 1: 8. 


> <— 


We have heard . . . seen, etc.——Even as they deliy- 
ered them unto us, which from the beginning were eyewit- 
nesses, and ministers of the word. Luke 1:%———And the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth. John 1: 14.——-We cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard. Acts4: 20. We have not 
followed cunningly devised fables, when we made known unto 
you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were 
eyewitnesses of his majesty. 2 Pet. 1: 16. 

V.2- Manifested.—The mystery, which was kept secret 
since the world began, but now is made manifest. Rom. 16 : 25 


205 
26.—— God was manifest in the flesh. 1 Tim. 3: 16.——His own 
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: = 
a man love me, he will keep my words: and my father will love | tumultuous tendencies, and made him the gentle yet inflex- 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with him. | 


John 14: 23.-—That they all may be one; as thou, Father, 
art in me, and 1 in thee, that they also may be one in us. John 
17: 21.——God is faithful, by whom ye were called unto the 
fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, ifany bowels and mercies. 
Phil. 2: 1. 

V.4. Your joy may be fall.——I will greatly rejoice in 
the Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God. Isa, 61: 10. — 
These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy might be full. John 15: 11, 

— And to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, 


} 


| 


ible man he then appears to be. 
It is a remarkable fact that John, like Peter, disappears 
from the church history at an early day. After the first 


year’s work in the church at Jerusalem, in which John bore 
1 Cor. 1: 9.— | ~ 


a. 6 a | # conspicuous share, there is no further reference to him, save 
If there be therefore any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of | 


| that in Galatians 2: 9 his presence in Jerusalem is affirmed 


| at the time when Paul and’ Barnabas were there, about A. D. 


that ye might be filled with all the fullness of God. Eph. | 


3: 19. 
Vv. 5. 


vation. 
36: 9, 





God is light. The Lord is my light and my sal- 
Psa. 27: 1.—~—In thy light shall we see light. Psa. 
The Lord God is a sun and a shield. Psa. 84: 11. 








50; and then in Revelation 1:9, he speaks of himself as 
“in the isle that is called Patmos,” probably about A. D, 95 
or 96. Tradition says that he left Judea previous to the 
destruction of Jerusalem; that he labored chiefly in Asia 
Minor, particularly in the city of Ephesus; that he founded 


the churches at Pergamos, Thyatira, Philadelphia, and 


| Laodicea ; that after his exile he returned to Ephesus, where 


The Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God | 


thy glory. Isa. 60: 19.—-In him was life; and the life was 


the light of men. John 1: 4. ——-Then spake Jesus unto them, 
saying, I am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life. John 
8: 12. 

Vv. 6. Walk in darkness.———They know not, neither will 
they understand; they walk on in darkness. Psa. 82: 5,— 
The way of the wicked is as darkness: they know not at what 
they stumble. Prov. 4: 19.——This is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil. John 3: 19. 

Vv. 7. Watk in the light. Wilt not thou deliver my 
feet from falling, that I may walk before God in the light of 
the living? Psa. 56: 13.——They shall walk, O Lord, in the 
light of thy countenance. Psa. 89: 15.——O house of Jacob, 
come’ ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord. Isa. 2: 5. 
-—Walk while ye have the light, lest darkness come upon 
you. John 12:35. —The night is far spent, the day is at 
us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let 
us put on the armour of light. Rom. 13 : 12.——Walk as chil- 
dren of light. Eph. 5: 8. 

The blood .. . cleanseth. 

a fountain opened to the house of David and to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem for sin and for uncleanness. Zech. 13:1. — Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world! John 1; 29.——In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his 
grace. Eph. 1:7. — How much more shall the blood of Christ 
+ « » purge your conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God? Heb. 9: 14. 
V.8. We deceive ourselves. Let no man deceive him- 
self. 1 Cor. 3: 18.—If a man think himself to be something, 
when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. Gal. 6: 3. Evil 
men and seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and 
being deceived. 2 Tim. 2: 18.——Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, deceiving your own selves. Jas. 1: 22. 





hand: . 











| the external life. 


In that day there shall be | 


he died at the age of about one hundred years. 

Errors had arisen in the churches which it was the purpose 
of this epistle to correct. The Lord’s divinity was questioned 
by some, and his humanity by others. Many appear to have 
thought that a spiritual worship did not of necessity control 
These errors each receive attention in the 
“God 


5), “ God is righteous” (chap. 2: 29), and 


epistle, and other important matters are introduced. 
is light” (chap. 1: 
“ God is love” (chap. 4: 8), are three fundamental proposi- 
tions about which the epistle is constructed. The analysis of 
the work as a whole is usually controlled by these proposi- 
tions. There is the introduction, chapter 1: 1-4; then, God 
is light, chapters 1: 5to 2: 28; then, God is righteous, chapters 
2: 29 to 5: 5; the stricter students placing “ God is love” asa 
sub-head under the more general one preceding it. 
there is a formal conclusion, chapter 5: 6-21. 


Finally, 
Unlike some 
modern religionists, John founded his presentation of God’s 
love upon God’s righteousness. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, C, KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(1.) That which was from the beginning, that which we 


| have heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, that 


which we gazed upon, and our hands handled concerning the 
Word of life—(2.) (and the lifé was manifested, and we have 
seen it, and testify and report unto you the eternal life which 


| was with the Father, and was manifested unto us)—(3.) that 


| may be made complete. 


Vv. 9. Confess our sins.—If they shall confess their | 


iniquity, and the iniquity of their fathers . 


. . then will I | 


| remember my covenant with Jacob, and also my covenant | 


| with Isaac, and also my covenant with Abraham will I re- 
Lev. 26: 40-42. —— | 


member; and I will remember the land. 
He that covereth his sins shall not prosper: but whoso con- 
fesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy. Proy. 28: 13. 


LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY GEORGE A. PELTZ, D.D. 

There is no reasonable doubt that the apostle John wrote 
the epistles which bear his name. Their style is so similar 
to that of his Gospel, that ene authorship is imperatively de- 
manded. 
extreme old age, they being written after A. D. 90, when he 
was above ninety years old. It has been thought that his 
first epistle was written to accompany his Gospel, the two 


being sent forth together. The epistle, however, seems more 


which we have seen and heard we report unto you, in order 
that ye also may have fellowship with us: and indeed our 
fellowship is with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ : 
(4.) and these things we write to you in order that our joy 
(5.) And this is the message which 
we have heard from him and report unto you that God is 
light, and there is in him no darkness. (6.) If we say that 
we have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we utter 
falsehood, and we do not the truth: (7.) but if we walk in 
the light, as he is himself in the light, we have fellowship 
with one another, and the blood of Jesus, his Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin. (8.) If we say that we have not sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. (9.) If we 


acknowledge our sins, he is faithful and righteous, that he 


All the writings of John were the products of his | 


of a special treatise than an accompaniment; and the logical 


structure of John’s Gospel scarce allows the idea that further 


unfolding of its general subject would be needed at once. It | 


seems better, therefore, to regard the epistle as written inde- 
pendently, and for a different, though harmonious purpose. 


| Quite probably too, this epistle was the first of John’s writ- 


purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before | 
the world began; but is now made manifest by the appearing of | 


our Saviour Jesus Christ. 2 Tim. 1: 9, 10. 

Eternal life.——And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent. John 17: 3.—And this is the record, that God hath 
given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son. 


1 John 5: 11. 
This is the true God, and eternal life. 


1 John 5: 20. 
V.3. Declare we.——!I will declare thy name unto my 
brethren : in the midst of the congregation will I praise thee. 





Psa, 22: 22.-—--I have not shunned to declare unto you all the 
counsel of God. Acts 20: 27.-— Moreover, brethren, I declare 
unto you the gospel which I preached unto you, which also ye 


have received, and wherein ye stand. 1 Cor. 15: 1. 


Our fellowship.——Jesus answered and said unto him, If 





ings, preceding the Gospel by some years. 

So much of love and tenderness appears in the writings of 
John that he is liable to be misjudged. The popular esti- 
mate makes him a man of pre-eminent affection ; indeed, it 
makes him more womanly than manly in this regard. But 
it should be remembered that John was one of the two who 
were called “ Boanerges,” “Sons of thunder” (Mark 
3: 1-7).° The narrative of James and John, recorded Mat- 
thew 20: 20-23 and Mark 10: 35-40, is indicative of impetu- 
osity and self-confidence on their part; while that in which 
they proposed to call down fire from heaven upon a certain 
Samaritan village (Luke 9: 51-56) savors the 
popular estimate of Peter than of John. John is by no 
means mild in dealing with wrong-doers, as is clearly seen in 
his epistles. He was a loving disciple, and the intense ardor 
of his earlier affection made him the zealot he then was; 
while in later years he loved none theless truly, yet then, 


or, 


more of 


| there came a serene self-poise which controlled his more 


may remit to us our sins, and may cleanseus from all un- 
righteousness. (10.) If we say that we have not sinned, we 
make him a liar, and his work is not in us. 


NOTES. 


The apostle John is pre-eminently the apostle of love. Yet 
his love was not such as sprang from indifference to truth, or 
made compromise with error. No sacred writer has drawn 
more sharply the line between truth and error, between light 
and darkness, between holiness and sin. The same charac- 
teristics of style and thought—an almost childlike simplicity 
of style, a more than sage’s profoundness of thought—run 
through both his Gospel and his epistles, and prove them both 
to be from the same hand,—the hand of the apostle of light 
and love. 

The present lesson commences the first epistle. It opens 
with a repeated and emphatic reference to the personal 
manifestation of Christ as the embodied author and messen- 
ger of eternal life; with a declaration of the writer’s ability 
to testify of him from personal intimacy; and with his 
avowed purpose in writing that his readers may share with 


him that fellowship which he has with the Father and Son, 


and may share it to the full (v. 4). It then declares the 
apostle’s favorite doctrine that God is absolute light (v. 5), 
that, consequently, fellowship with him is incompatible with 
walking in darkness (v. 6); that walking in the light brings 
mutual fellowship and cleansing from sin through the blood 
of Christ (v. 7); that a denial of personal sinfulness marks 
self-deception (v. 8); that an acknowledgment of our sins 
brings forgiveness and cleansing (vy. 9); and finally that a 
denial of having sinned impugns God’s truthfulness, and 
proves that his word of truth is not in us (v. 10). 

Verse 1—That which was in the beginning. By this is 
meant the personal Christ, put thus in the neuter gender, be- 
cause the reference is not so much to the person, as to the light 
and life which he is conceived as embodying. The “ begin- 
ning” is here the same as in John 1:1, not the beginning of 
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October 25, 1879.] 


the preaching of the gospel (which is of late time), nor even 
the beginning of the creation; but the beginning with refer- 
ence to his being who is eternal, and is strictly without be- 
ginning. As applied to such a being, it can only mean from 
eternity.— That which we have heard: in his personal speak- 
ing.— That which we have seen with our eyes: the very form 
and face which ever dwelt in the memory of the disciples, 
and made their gospel to themselves thoroughly real.— That 
which we gazed upon. The tense changes back into the abso- 
The 
verb expresses steadfast and often wondering gaze (“ We 
gazed upon his glory,” John 1: 14).—And our hands handled, 
felt of ; they knew by personal contact the materiality of our 
Lord’s body as of their own. 


lute past, irrespectively of any relation to the present. 


The emphatically repeated 
statement may be aimed at some Docetic denial of the genu- 
ineness of Christ’s human body.—Concerning the Word of 
life is equivalent to “as respects the Word of life,” identifying 


that which they had “seen,” “heard,” ete., with him who 


yas the personal Word of life. The “Word” is personal here, 
asin John 1:1. The “ Word of life’ means the Word who 
was the fountain and source of life, not merely natural, but 
pre-eminently spiritual life. The repeated “that which” in 
this verse is taken up by resumption in verse 3 (after the 
parenthesis), and governed by “ we report” or “ announce.” 
Verse 2 is parenthetical, expanding and intensifying the 
thought of the first.—And the life was manifested in the flesh, 
in the incarnation of Christ, John 15: 14.—And we have seen 
[it]: that is, in the person of Christ. The “it” is not 
necessarily, but I think naturally, supplied — And we testify: 
namely, as eye and ear witnesses.— We report unto you. The 


verb means not simply announce or declare, but, as uniformly | 


in classic Greek, “ bring back word,” “announce back,” “ re- 
port,” as one who lias been sent or appointed to get informa- 
tion, and from whom it is expected. The apostles, as original 
witnesses, were reporters for the world. 
“show” 


The rendering 
is quite loose.— The eternal life: in whom was, and 
who was himself essentially, the eternal life— Which was 
with the Father: personally, in his pre-existent state, with 
God (John 1: 1). 

Verse 3.—This verse, going back beyond the parenthesis, 
reiterates and completes the first. That which we have seen and 
heard is a resumption from verse 1.— That ye also may have fel- 
lowship with us: that ye may participate in the same life which 
we obtained directly from its fountain.— And indeed our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, ete. We, through the manifested Word 
were made partakers with God and his Son; and you, there- 
fore, in becoming sharers with us, will also become partici- 
pants with God. This sharing or partaking is more than our 
ordinary “ fellowship.” It is a union of nature, a partaking 
of the divine nature, by a new begetting from incorruptible 
seed (1 Pet. 1: 23). 


Verse 4.— These things refer to the entire epistle—Our joy. | 


The received text reads “ your joy ;” “our” has more manu- 
script authority. The thought is that the joy of the teacher 
is perfected, made complete in the spiritual growth of his 
disciples. 

Verse 5.—We come to one of the chief themes of the 
epistle. The message which the apostle has heard from him 
who was the incarnate light and life, and announces to them, 


is that God is light: primarily, of course, moral light, whose | 


elements are truth and purity, absolute freedom from error 
and from sin. Of this purity and truth physical light is the 
most perfect symbol; possibly also an offspring. Moral 
light may embody itself in physical light. At all events, we 
necessarily associate truth and purity with light, and error 
and wickedness with darkness, as respectively 
(John 3: 19-21).—IJn him is no darkness. 
iteration of the positive statement. 


congenial 
Emphatic negative 
(The original is em- 
phatic in position: “ darkness in him is none.’’) 

Verse 6.—This verse gives us the logical and necessary con- 
sequence of the preceding. If God is light, then to claim 
essential union with him while we walk in darkness, that is, 
while we live in that sin and error which are totally alien 
from the divine nature, is to make an utterly false profession, 
while at the same time, in so walking, we do not the truth; that 
is, do not comply with its demands. This “doing not the 
truth” is not part of the “falsehood,” but of that walking 
in darkness which makes our profession a falsehood. 

Verse 7.—The results of walking in the light— But jf, 
on the other hand, we walk in the light, as he himself is in the 
light. He himself is light, but the form of expression is 
adapted to the proceeding. His people are only in the light, 
he is himself both light and in light. As implies not neces- 
sarily in degree, but only in kind.—The effects of thus walking 
are first, we have fellowship with one another. The obstacles to 
fellowship are the misconceptions, prejudices and passions 
springing from error and sin. In the absence of these, hearts 
are united in love and fellowship. Secondly, the blood of 
Jesus cleanseth from all sin. This cleansing efficacy of Christ’s 
blood is an ‘essential condition of our commencing to walk in 
the light. But as we walk in the light, as we follow him who 
is the manifested light, we not only receive the sanctifying 
power of his truth, but also the power of that redemption 
which is effected by his blood. 
makes his value as a teacher. 


It is his sacrificial blood that 
As we walk in the light, this 


fested unto us (Vv. 2). 
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continues to cleanse us from sin, and gradually removes all 
that hinders our perfect walk with God. 

Verse 8.—The preceding verse implies our perpetual need 
of the cleansing of sin through the blood of Jesus. The 
present verse carries that implication into direct statement. 
We all do have the sin which demands this cleansing. If we 


affirm the contrary we deceive ourselves (literally, “lead our- | 


selves astray”), and prove that we are destitute of that 
truth which is the basis and condition of spiritual life. 


The 


| 
apostle may have had ia his eye some actual perfectionists 


who vaunted themselves to be past the need of this spiritual 
cleansing, and thus proved that “the truth” had never truly 
enlightened them. 

Verse 9.—This verse supplies the encouragement to an 
honest. recognition of our sinfulness. 


We need not desper- 


ately deny it, because if we acknowledge our sins, candidly own | 


them to ourselves, and to God, and, if need be, to our fellows, | 


he is faithful and righteous: faithful, in that he has promised 


to forgive: righteous in that by his promise, he has made this | 


forgiveness essential to his rectitude.— That he may remit to us 


to be taken in the softened sense of “so that he will.” Thus 
an humble and candid acknowledgment of our sins will be 
followed by forgiveness, to which God’s faithfulness and 
righteousness are pledged. The acknowledgment does not 
necessarily involve public and formal confession, though such 
may be sometimes required.—Cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness : the same as “ from all sin” of verse 7, but the use 
of the word is determined by “ righteous ” above. 

Verse 10.—This verse repeats with emphasis the thought 
of verse 8, but expands it by substituting for the present 
“have not sin,” the more sweeping “have not sinned,” and 
makes our denial of sinfulness a direct impeachment of the 
truth of God in that we thus make him a liar—And his word 
is not in us: essentially the same as “ his truth is not in us ;” 
for the word of God is essential truth. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


That . . . which we have looked upon, and which our hands 
have handled, of the Word of life(v. 1). If you want to know 
about some place you have never visited, you naturally look 
to a person who has seen it, for a description that shall satisfy 
you. Whether it be mountain, or lake, or river, or sea; 
whether it be forest, or plain, or village, or town, you are de- 
sirous of hearing about it only from some one who has been 
there. Peculiarly if you would know about the appearance 


and manners of some distinguished person, you would value | 


pre-eminently the testimony of one who had seen him face to 
face. 
description of George Washington by an aged man or woman, 


who, when a child, was brought into his very presence. It | 


seems to bring a king or an emperor of the past a great deal 
nearer to read some graphic writer’s account of a personal 
interview with him. Thus there is added force in the testi- 
mony of those disciples who knew Jesus while he was here in 
the flesh. Reading the letters of James and Peter and John, 
we are hearing about Jesus from one who looked inte his face, 
side; who ate at the same table with him, and slept under 
the same roof. Theirs is personal testimony as to the mes- 
sages of Jesus to you and to me. On this account they are 
all the more worth our heeding. 

We ... shew unto you that eternal life which . . . was mani- 
Second-hand testimony is of little worth 

The courts will not It is 
the 


power 


anywhere. admit it. of small 


value in church. 


with real beyond his own experiences. Any 


sinner can tell how sin makes the heart ache. A drunkard 
can speak feelingly of for strong drink. A 
the sufferings of remorse. 
But only a pardoned sinner, a trustful disciple of Jesus, 
can know or 


the craving 
murderer can bear witness to 


show how good it is to be at peace with 
God; to have one’s transgression forgiven and his sin cov- 
ered. If you are a teacher in the Sunday-school, you can 
exhibit to your scholars, and make impressive to them, just 
that measure of Christian life and Christian love and Christ- 
ian joy which you have yourself experienced. If you really 
love Bible study, you can so tell of the delights of it, that 
everybody who hears you will have a new sense of its attrac- 
tiveness. So of the enjoyment and profit of church-going ; 
of giving of your means to the Lord ; of patience under trial ; 
of faith-filled prayer; of child-like trust ; you can show unto 
others that which by grace has been manifested unto you. If 
you want to give more to your scholars, your better way is to 
get more from the Lord. 

That ye also may have fellowship with us: and truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son (v. 3). There is hardly 
anybody who does not like to be admitted into the best cir- 
cles. There may be a difference as to what circle is the best ; 
—one person may think of family, another of wealth, another 
of fashion, another of intellect, another of taste; but what- 
ever one’s standard is, he is glad to be counted worthy of 
admission to the select circle of those who best represent it. 
It meets his own taste; it gratifies his pride; it gives him 


How much of interest attaches to all the details of 





| could make them so ? 
our sins. The phrase “that he may” is here, as often elsewhere, | 
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enlarged opportunities, to be there. If indeed it be a circle 
of rank, or of royalty, and yet congenial in every respect, 
what an honor it is to him—untitled and of humble birth as 
he may be,—to be admitted there on terms of freest equality, 
of fullest fellowship. When Joseph was governor over all 
Egypt, second only to Pharaoh himself, his message to his 
father and brethren to come and be presented to the king in 
the royal palace, and then to have whatever place and com- 
forts in the line of their tastes they might desire in the 
kingdom,—his invitation meant something. The apostle John 
says that he now has fellowship with Jesus Christ and with 
God the Father; and he asks all who hear him to come and 
share the same fellowship. Is there any better circle than 
that to belong to? Are you in it? 

These things write we unto you that your joy may be full (v. 4). 
Christian joy is a Christian duty. Indeed, a Christian’s joy 
is the measure of his Christian faith. If these things that 
the apostle John writes to the followers of Jesus do not make 
their joy full; do not make them glad as glad can be, what 
God so loved you that he-sent his Son 
into this world to save you. Your salvation thus secured is 
absolute and perfect. You are now a child of God, a joint 
heir with Christ, an inheritor of all the treasures and glory 
of the heavenly kingdom. You have at the present every- 
thing you need, and all you ought to ask for. Your posses- 
sions, your surroundings, your opportunities, are as well for 
All things work together for 
good to you—as much so as if the universe were run for your 
especial welfare. And before you open limitless possibilities 
of eternally increasing happiness. Why shouldn’t your joy 
be full? It is a shame for a Christian not to be joyous. 
Taking a gloomy view of one’s lot is dishonoring Christ, who 
has done everything in his power to make that lot a perfect 
one. If your joy is not yet full, have a care, in studying this 
lesson, to get at the meaning and the true preciousness of these 
things that were written in order that your joy might be full. 

Tf we say that we have fellowship with him, and walk in dark- 
ness, we lie (v. 6). That is good plain English. No one can 
misunderstand its meaning. If you and I say that we are 
following Jesus, but don’t know which way to go, we lie. If 
we say that we are following him, and go in a way where he 
doesn’t lead, we lie. If we say that we are following him, 
and are always in doubt or perplexity about the consequences 
of what we have done, or the possible results of what we are 
to do, we lie. The lie may be on one side, and it may be on 
the other. We may lie in saying that it is our simple pur- 
pose to follow Jesus. Possibly it is our purpose to follow 
him just so long as he goes our way. Or it may be that we 


you as God can make them. 


| lie in saying that the path of duty isn’t clear to us; or that 


with our temperament we must worry about little things and 
larger ones. The lie is somewhere. Here is Bible authority 
for saying so. There is a great deal of square lying among 


| professed Christians about trouble which they set down to 


No preacher or teacher can testify | 


modesty, or nervousness, or vacillation, or imperfect under- 
standing. It would be a great deal better, and a great deal 
nearer the truth, for us to say of nine-tenths of all our state- 
ments to ourselves of our troubles and their causes, “ We lie.’’ 

If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves (v. 8). 


: ; : .’ | Where we do not intentionally lie about ourselves, we are 
and took his hand, and heard his voice, and walked by his | : 


| often self-deceived. 


We all know that we are sinners, but we 
do not all know—none of us do—just what all our sins are, 
and when we are guilty of them. Our most easily besetting 
sins are commonly those of which we have least suspicion. 
Every one of us has some habit of evil-doing, some great 
fault that ought to be recognized and battled by us, from 
which we think ourselves peculiarly free. If we are sure 
that we are unselfish; sure that we always have a kindly 
regard to the feelings of others in our intercourse with them ; 
sure that we are easily pleased, and that we never show signs 


with well-meant efforts for our welfare ; 


of dissatisfaction 
sure that we are in no danger of imprudence of speech or 
action; sure that we are no tattlers or busy-bodies ; sure 
that we are peace-makers rather than mischief-makers ; sure 
that we never thrust ourselves forward in church matters or 
in social life,—whatever, in the line of well-doing and of 
freedom from wrong, wé feel sure of,—we are probably at 
fault concerning that very thing. We are pretty sure to 
deceive ourselves when we attempt to pass judgment on the 
tendency or peculiarities of our course. A good, true friend’s 
free speech to us about our real faults would ordinarily be a 
safer guide to the truth than our own most scrutinizing exam- 
And sometimes what 
our worst enemies say about us hits the mark more nearly 


ination of our qualities and course. 
than we imagine. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who wrote the verses of our last lesson? Those of to-day 
were written by another disciple,—the one who seemed to love 
Jesus most of all, and whom Jesus loved best; for of all the 
twelve disciples this one is five times called “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” Do you know his name ? 

Peter wrote much about his Master’s life, to prove that he 
yas perfect, and an example for us. John wrote to prove 


that he was a perfect Saviour. What is the meaning of 
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Saviour? From what does he save? Do not let children 
get the common and superficial idea of being saved from 
punishment, but teach, now and always, that Jesus saves from 
Why did John write this letter? 


It was because he so loved this Saviour, he wanted to persuade 


sin and its consequences. 


everybody else to know and love him, and, if they truly loved 
him, to love each other. 
First of all in his letter, he wanted to prove that he knew 
He calls 
Where was 
Jesus before he came in the form of a little child in Beth- 


him, and could be sure of every word he wrote. 


” 


Jesus, “that which was from the beginning. 


John wrote one of the books in the Bible called by 
It will be well to read with 
Explain that Christ Jesus is 


lehem ? 
his name,—the Gospel of John. 
the children John 1: 1-4, 
called the Word; that as spoken words tell others your 
thoughts, so the living Jesus was the living Word, the mind 
of God shown to us. Then question carefully, after each 
verse, thus, Who was in the beginning? With whom was 
the Word? What else is the Word called? Who made all 
things? In what three words are we told how God made the 
light, the grass, the trees, lights in the heavens, and all that 
he made in the beginning ? 

John proved that he and many others knew Jesus as he 
lived on earth. Did you ever hear anybody say about some- 
thing they were telling, “I heard it with my own ears,” or, 
“| saw it with my own eyes’? That is the very way John did, 
for he says, “that which we have heard.” John had listened, 
as Jesus taught and talked and prayed, for three years. One 


early morning, before daylight, Jesus suddenly appeared to 
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this perfect Saviour for your own? What three reasons did 
John give to prove that he knew Jesus so well and all that 
he told of him was true? 

Did you ever wish that you had lived then and been one 
of the little children that Jesus took in his arms and blessed 
when he was on earth? That was but for a few moments | 
that his hands rested on them, and they heard the words he 
spoke ; but if you walk in the light here, he will take you to 
that world where there is no night nor shadow nor darkness, 
for no sin can enter there; but you may look forever in his 
loving face, and hear his voice saying to you, “Come, ye 
blessed of my Father.” 


Nore.—An article on the subject of the lesson, by the Rey. 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, is printed on the third page-—THE 
Epiror. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
Here is the disciple whom Jesus loved, telling everybody 


He is so full of | 


joy in what this love brings to him, that he wants everybody | 


how good it is to have the love of Jesus. 


to know about it, and to share it. 
Suppose a party of travelers are out on the desert lacking 
water and longing for it. They separate, and hunt for water 


in every direction. One of them finds a spring. Would it 


| be kind, humane, in him to drink of it himself, to refresh his 


his disciples after he arose from the grave. They heard some | 


one speak in the darkness, but John knew the voice so well 
he said; “ It is the Lord.” 
our eyes, and looked upon him.” How earnestly they had 
looked in his face; how they had watched the work of his 
hands, every motion as he lifted them in prayer and blessing ; 
they had seen his smiles of love, and his tears of pity and 
sSOrrow, 


have handled.” They had often touched him as they jour- 


More than to hear or to see, John said: “ Our hands | 


John said, “ We have seen with | 


| given by him,.and to 


neyed ; they had taken from his hands the loaves and fishes | 


rae 2 i eg > > >, 2 rhe > i | ‘ Pa ie 
to feed the multitudes ; he held Peter when he tried to walk | follow him, you shall be in the light. 


on the water; John had leaned upon his breast, and felt the 
beating of his heart. 
and feel the print of the nails and the spear, when he re- 
turned to them after his death. Could not John speak truly 
of one whom he knew so well? John gave the reasons why 
he was glad to write about Christ, he showed that they who 
love Jesus have fellowship with the beloved Son, and through 
him with the Father. What does “fellowship” mean? It 
means to be friends or partners, and share what they have; 
so those who are friends of Jesus share his blessings, are 
with him, and become like him, and with him share the love 
of the Father. 

John writes about Jesus so that others may love him and 
share his love and fellowship. 
make them, and so he says, “’ 
that your joy may be full.” This perfect happiness can only 
come by trusting for salvation through Jesus Christ. John 
then declares that “God is light, and in him is no darkness 
at all.” Jesus said, “Iam the light of the world; he that 
followeth me shall’ not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life’ We have his own word, then, that those who 
obey and love him will know the truth, and be kept from 
ways of sin, which are darkness. Jobn says, “If we walk in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another.” 


Then comes our golden text about the forgiveness of sin. 
What is it cleanseth from all sin? Lest any should be 
afraid that they might be overlooked, or some sin forgotten, 
John says that all sin can be washed away. Can any one 
on earth be so pure and good as to have no sin to be forgiven? 
If any dared to say or think so, would they not deceive them- 
selves? Does it mean'that those who have once repented 
wnd been forgiven are forever free from all sin? Even Paul, 
who. was so good and faithful, said that he was the chief of 
sinners, that the good he wanted to do he could not, and the 
evil that he did not want to do he sometimes did. All are 
sinners, and as long as we live are tempted, and liable to sin. 


He knew how happy it could | a5. worthy of this fellowship, are we correct or in error? 


These things we write unto you | 


Jesus had asked them to handle him, | 


| of it plain to all. 


parched lips, and revive his fainting strength, and go back to 
No, he | 
would hasten back, and call aloud to all to come and drink ; 

He would | 
tell how good the waters were, and how abundant; how he | 
had seen them, and tasted them, and joyed in them ; and how 


the others saying nothing about his discovery ? 


to share his happiness in the life-giving spring. 


everybody else could do the same. | 

John pursues this course about the fountain of life in Jesus 
Christ. He says, I and my fellow disciples have seen Jesus, 
have heard him speak, have taken his hand, have been 
refreshed by his love. We know how good it is to be for- 
yalk in light and safety by his side. 
We want you to share our joy in his fellowship. If you will 
But you may say that | 
you are sinners. Of course you are. If you do not admit | 
this, there is no truth in you. But however great sinners | 
you are, Jesus Christ is a greater Saviour. His blood can 
cleanse you wholly. Do come and enjoy the delights of his | 
salvation and of his companionship. 

A good way to teach this lesson is, first to make this drift | 


This can be done by questioning—which 
is a main feature in all good teaching. Who wrote this lesson ? | 


| How was John distinguished among the disciples? About | 


| whom is he telling? 


| 
| 


A Christian is a penitent sinner, who is sorry when he sins, | 


and asks to be forgiven; an impenitent sinner is one who | 


goes on in sin without sorrow for it, and caring nothing for 
Jesus. John says, “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness,” 

Do you see what a perfect Saviour he is? He is always 
ready to hear, willing to forgive, able to cleanse from all sin. 
What three things can you tell which prove that he is a per- 
fect Saviour ? 

In these verses John tells of three blessings which those 
will have who take this perfect Saviour for their own, and 
which he begs them to have, that their joy may be full. 
(1.) They will walk in the light; (2.) Have fellowship with 
him and with each other ; (3.) Be cleansed from all sin. There 
is one word here about our sins which tells what we must do 
to have the forgiveness and cleansing from sin. Confess. 
Te whom must we confess? How often? What three 
blessings will you gain if you confess your sins and take 


How did he get his knowledge of Jesus ? | 
What does he say he is telling all this for? What is the 
message which he brings to his hearers? If we have fellow- 
ship with Jesus, of what may we be sure? If we feel that we 


If we realize that we are utterly unworthy, and full of sin, 
what is our hope of securing it? 

When John’s story is made plain, there comes the pressing 
home of its truth to your class. Tell your scholars what you 
know of the joy of forgiven sin; of the blessedness of sharing 
the love of Jesus. Ask them if they are full of this joy; or 
would like to be.~ Tell them how free it all is; and how 
delightful. 

But possibly you do not know all this by personal expe- 
rience. If so, what then? Sure enough—what then? 
Perhaps you will do well to tell your class frankly that you 
have never had John’s experience, but you would like to have | 
it. Ask them if they will not turn with you at this time 
to Jesus, to trust him asa personal Saviour; to see his loving 


face by faith; to hear his assuring voice of forgiveness; to 
take his outstretched and upholding hand; to walk in the 
light of his love; and to find delight in his fellowship ; that so 
their joy and yours may be full. 


QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Introductory.—How many books of the New Testament | 
are ascribed to the authorship of John? Was it the same | 
John in each case? What were the characteristics of the 
apostle John, and the chief events in his life? To whom was 
this epistle written? What is the object of the letter and | 
the theme of our lesson? (Chap. 1: 3, 4, 6, 7.) 
Verse 1-3.—What manifestation was essential to possible | 
fellowship with God? What manner of life is essential to | 
its accomplishment? At which verse of the lesson does this | 
division of the subject fall? Where else, and why, is Christ | 
called the Word? Why is the existence of the Word dated | 
from the beginning of creation, and not from eternity? How 
did the Word in the beginning differ from the Word in the | 
flesh? If, from verse 1, Word be omitted, life being writ- | 
ten with a capital, what word must be substituted for “begin- | 
ning” for the preservation of truth? How must the flow of | 
thought be interrupted to avoid another possible error? How | 
would it mar the appropriateness of the introduction to the 


| theme? Which verse declares the Life to be eternal? If 


| perpetual application of cleansing blood? (vs. 8, 9.) 
effort of life characterizes every man who hopes to enjoy full- 
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‘ Word” be inserted in the first clause of verse 2, what inap- 
propriateness would appear? What is the danger of tamper- 
ing with Scripture? (Rev. 22:18, 19.) What evils may 
result from carelessness in quoting or reading? What words, 
in verse 1, imply an increasing clearness of manifestation ? 
When did man receive the clearest proof of divine presence 
in palpable form? (Luke 24: 36-40; John 20: 27.)' How 
may we secure increasing fellowship with God? (John 
14: 21.) Is the desire that others shall fellowship with us, 
while we fellowship with God, peculiar to John or common 
with Christians? To this end, what must we declare? How 
is the heart affected by this fellowship? (v. 4.) 

Verse 5, 6.—From what basis does John show that to the 
same extent that sin (darkness) exists, fellowship with God 
cannot? (2 Cor. 6: 14.) Why are God and sin termed, 
respectively, light and darkness ? 
fellowship with God, or the continual renunciation of sin and 
What 


Is perfection essential to 


ness of fellowship with God? (Chap. 3: 3.) Does John 3: 6 
mean that the Christian is sinless ;‘or, that to the extent that he 
sins, he knows not nor abides in Christ; or, that his sins 
being counter to his purpose in Christ, are not imputed to 
him? What is the origin of sin, and what of righteousness 


> 


| as manifested in any life? (Chap. 3: 8, 9.) Does verse 6, 8, or 


10 indicate the greatest sin? Which ones describes the hypo- 
crite? Which one the perfectionist? Which one the self- 
righteous man? Which one implies failure in practice, 
rather than in the knowledge of the truth? Which one 
implies defective knowledge of the truth rather than purpose 


of life? Which implies unbelief in God ? 
BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


IF WE CONFESS OUR SINS, 
HE IS FAITHFUL AND JUST 
TO FORGIVE US OUR SIN3s. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


IF WE HAVE IF WE HAVE NOT 
FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST 
WE WALK IN THE 


LIGHT. DARKNESS. 
IF 
WE SAY THAT WE HAVE NO SIN, 
WE 


DECEIVE OURSELVES MAKE HIM A LIAR, 
AND THE TRUTH AND HIS WORD 


Is NOT IN US. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE* LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 
“That which was from the beginning,” and “the Word of 
life,” are two expressions which the conscientious scholar can- 


not approach without much self-distrust. The inspired 
teaching is clear enough in some respects, but dark in respect 


| to.the hidden things of which it only speaks in part; and 


it leaves a glimmering twilight on things between the light 
and the dark. “ The beginning” 
a point in duration more remote than the beginning in the 
first chapter of Genesis. In the first chapter of Genesis we 
learn how the word of God created the world , in John 
we find this name of Word given to that divine creative 
emanation, the radiance of God’s glory, the impress of his 
substance, the Son, “by whom also he made the worlds.” 
The parallels between the creation of the universe and the 
new creation in or of the human heart, are too frequently 
drawn in the New Testament for us not to see a propriety in 
this name being applied to the Son; but whether we fathom 
its whole meaning or not, is quite a different matter. We 
can see a poetic progress in the use of the term in the develop- 
ment of the Old Testament. God’s word created, God’s word 
both made and became a rule of life; so necessary both for 


in the writings of John is 


| individual and national life, as well as spiritual, that bread 


alone cannot be compared with it. Then the prophets’ per- 
sonified the will, or word, or creative act of God; and after- 
wards it was only a natural step that the name of Word 
should be given by the enlightened apostle to him in whom 
went forth the creative word beforethe incarnation ; who is the 
origin of all life and light in the world; who was personally 
and actively the word of God for our salvation, as well as its 
bringer. The “ ‘Vord of life” in this passage is rather a 


proper name, Word of Life, than otherwise. But it is not 


worth while for us to lose oursetves, as many both Orientals 
and Occidentals have done, in bewilderment or mysticism, 
over the “ word” and the “ Word.” 

With the rabbins, it is questionable whether the “word” 
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is ever a synonym for God, any more than it is in the per- | 
sonifications of Isaiah. It is to be regarded as another name 
for the creative act, in such cases. It seems to be only in the 
later Kabbala that the redeemer appears as a ray of the | 
divine Spirit, Light, and Life, or as the original archetypal 
man, the “ Man Original.” But in this we see a mixture of | 
Christian doctrine and neo-platonic speculation. Yet very 
old Jewish writings say that the Messiah was “ before tohu,” 
that is before the waste or “ without form” of Geneses 1: 2. 
The same idea is found in the Book of Enoch, which book 
probably dates from the second century of our era. 
“word ” 
we shall not find much about the “ Word” as used by John. 


If we attempt to trace out the rabbinic ideas of the 


We shall see, however, the much wider scope of the term 
“word” in Hebrew than in English. Indeed we lose much 
in our English Bible by not having an equivalent term, 
which can at once be applied to one of the ten command- | 
ments, to the word of God as a whole or in any one utterance 
long or short, and to the matter conveyed irrespective of the 
words and phrases in which it is clothed. We thus lose the 
peculiar force of Christ’s declaration that the whole law is 


“ 


summed up “in one word ;” which means not that it is to be 
summed up in a short space merely, but that it is summed up 
in one commandment as well as ten. 

A very respectable rabbinic authority, the Pirke Aboth, 
gives us a specimen of the profit to be derived from searching 
for Jewish elucidations of the “word” or “ Word :” 

“With ten words [sayings] was the world created. 
what does this doctrine teach ? 
word to create it? 


And | 
Was not he able with one | 
But it was to set it free from the wicked 
who would destroy the world which was created by ten | 
words, and to give a good reward to the righteous who sup- 
port the world which was created by ten sayings.” Then | 
follows a mystic parallel of the ten generations from Adam 
to Noah, the ten temptations of Abraham, ten miracles 
wrought for the fathers at the Red Sea, ten miracles wrought | 
for them at the holy house, and ten things created between 
the twilights on the eve of the Sabbath. Before the parallels | 
are finished the fabulous is very largely incorporated. 
Lightfoot, in his “ Hore Hebraice,” is altogether silent as 
to any Jewish hints about the Word; and almost his only 
reference to the allied “ Wisdom,” in the earlier chapters of 
the Proverbs, is a citation to show that her “ seven pillars” 
(Proy. 9: 1) were interpreted to mean “the seven books of | 
the law.” 


It seems almost profane to attempt to follow any rabbinic | 
illustration of the “life” and the “light.” Yet the rabbins | 
recognized both life and light as expressions for the soul 
created in the image of God. With them, light is an expres- 
sion for the soul as distinguished from the spirit or breath, or 
animal life. According to the Kabbalists the two are united 
in the human being as man and wife. “Only united, not 
separate, they have and diffuse light.” Soul, it will be re- 
membered, is in the Hebrew not the same thing generally as 
soul with us: it oftener means only person, or even self. 

In the words of John, both in the Gospel and in this epis- 
tle, are several expressions closely resembling the rabbinic | 
phrases used of the shechinah, or glory of God in the old | 
temple. These expressions are so old that it is not at all | 
unlikely that John had them in mind when speaking of the | 
light that was come into the world. There is one Talmudic | 
declaration that especially tallies with his declaration that | 
John the Baptist was not that light, but was sent to bear wit- 
ness of that light. It is, substantially, that when one in the 
later temple saw the perpetual light which burned on the west | 
side, he-took it for a testimony or witness only of the light 
that should be there: it was not the shechinah itself (the true 
light of God’s glory), but only a witness of that light. So 
John the Baptist was only a witness of the person who was 
“the radiance of his splendor.” So also where “the Word” | 
was made flesh and dwelt among us,” the word for “dwelt” 
is the technical one (or its common Greek representative in 
both Testaments) used by the Jewish writers to denote the pe- 
culiar manner of the shechinah’s dwelling in the temple. To | 
an ancient Jew it would naturally suggest a parallel with the 
shechinah. The word strictly means to dwell in a tent, or to 
encamp; and both of these literal meanings were true; for it 
dwelt in the tabernacle tent, and marched and encamped with 
Israel in all their journeyings. 





But it seems also to be used 
to denote the peculiar manner of resting; the swaying, hov- 
ering, as of something which might settle and permanently 
alight for peace; though it might as readily rise and be gone. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

Old truths newly stated are commonly the best truths 
for practical utility. Each new teacher needs to hear 
them anew. Each old teacher needs to have them | 
brought to mind afresh. Over and over again is the way 
to press duties upon all who have a work to do. 

The superintendent of the First Presbyterian Church | 


ten enned and the honor of the great Teacher, 


| prayer for the best interests of the school. 


| efforts. 


| closing exercises of the school. 


| way to secure this, is by interesting them in it. 


| the spiritual rather than the intellectual. 
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card for distribution to his teachers, comprising hints con- 


| cerning their work both in and out of the class, He claims 


no originality for the hints. He simply calls fresh atten- | 
tion to what he deems worth considering. The substance 
of the four pages is given herewith : 


LESSON PREPARATION, 


I, Commence your lessons early in the week. 

1. So that you may make the lesson topic a subject of 
thought and prayer for some days. This 
you in it. 

2. Because you may have unexpected calls on your time 
later on. 


is sure to interest | 


II. Use lesson helps judiciously. 
1. The Bible is its own best commentary ; and a refer- 


| ence Bible, a good concordance, a Bible dictionary, and Scrip- | 


ture atlas are the very best lesson helps. They cannot be used 
too much, for they enrich the mind, and refresh the soul. 

2. To supplement these, there are many very excellent 
publications in book, pamphlet or paper form. Do not consult 
too many of them, and, above all, do not use them exclusively. 
Too much reliance on them kills originality of thought, breeds 
indolent habits, and makes superficial teachers, 

III. Adapt your lesson plan to the circumstances of your 
class. 


1. To the class asa whole. Age, sex, and perhaps other 
conditions, require special adaptation of the subject presented. 

2. To the individual members of the class. Have regard 
to temperament, ability, and spiritual needs, and prepare some | 


portion of the lesson for each scholar, according to his or her | 


IV. Always attend your teachers’-meetings. 
1. Because you are sure to learn something new about | 

the lesson. 
2. Because your participation in it is needed by the other 
teachers. 
3. Because it is the proper place for conference and 


V. Pray earnestly that God will guide you and bless your | 


IN THE CLASS. 
I, Order. 
1, Expect, and demand from your scholars, if necessary, | 
respectful attention to and participation in the opening and | 
2. Claim their close attention to the lesson. The best | 
Strive ear- 
nestly to do this, by thoroughly preparing yourself to teach it. 
3. Do not allow the reading of papers and library books | 
in the class, | 
4. If ordinary methods to preserve order fail, or members 
of other classes annoy you, confer with the superintendent. | 
Possibly he can help you in some way. 
II. Conduct of the lesson. 
1. A brief review of the leading points in the last Sun- 
day’s lesson is about the best introductory exercise. 
2. Develop the subject of the regular lesson as previously 
laid out in your own mind. Do not lightly be led into digres- | 
sions. 


3. Present it with force and earnestness. Otherwise you 
will not interest your class. 

4. So present it as always to make at least one point in 
the mind of each scholar. 

5. Encourage free discussion; and shape your questions 
and illustrations so that, if possible, the ideas you would ad- 
vance may seem to your scholars to originate in their own | 
minds. 

6. Handle your subject intelligently, but always aim at | 


7. Always remember that you have undertaken to teach 
your scholars the way of life. Do not be unfaithful to your 
trust. 


OUTSIDE WORK. 


I, Visit your scholars in their homes. 

1. To acquaint yourself as much as possible with their | 
personal surroundings, advantages, and needs. 

2. To reach the parents, in order to secure their co-opera- | 


ee 
tion in your work, and perhaps even to encourage them to more | 


decided well-doing. 


II. Have an eye to your scholars during the week. 

1. Cultivate a familiarity that shall convince them of | 
your interest and sympathy, and at the same time give you an | 
understanding of their peculiar occupations, temptations, and | 
trials. 

2. Ascertain how they are helped or hindered by their | 
daily companions, and wisely use such knowledge to the good | 
of themselves, and, if possible, their associates. 

3. Influence their reading as much as may be, so that 
they shall grow intellectually and morally. 

III. Invite your scholars to your home. 
1. To further promote acquaintance and convince them of 


| your loving interest. 


2. Todo them good in all legitimate ways, and strengthen 

them socially, mentally, and spiritually. 
IV. Write your scholars in temporary absences. An oppor- 
tunity of this kind wisely made use of, is oftentimes produc- 


| tive of most gratifying results. 


V. In all things, and at all times, encourage in your scholars | 
a Christian nobility of character. In this your example will 


| sonal confession. 
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| while by the above method you are familiarizing yourself with 


your scholar’s life and character, he is enjoying similar oppor- 
tunities in the study of yours. Only a consciousness of Christ’s 


| presence in us can make this thought welcome. 


Finally, remember that the above are not ends to be reached, 
but merely methods to an end—the greatest of all—the saving 
of souls. 

IN GENERAL. 

1, Aim always to be at home on the Sabbath, so as to take 
charge of your class. 

2. When unavoidably absent, or when detained by sickness, 
endeavor to supply your place with a competent substitute. 
Failing in this, always send word to your superintendent; and 
as long beforehand as possible. 

8. Keep thoroughly posted about your scholars, so that you 
can at all times answer proper inquiries by the superintendent 
about them, Especially ascertain, and at once, the meaning of 


| absence from the class, and endeavor to prevent its recurrence. 


4. Consider yourself responsible for the prosperity of the 
school, so far as the management of your class can in any way 
contribute to it, 

5. Confer freely with your superintendent on all matters of 
interest. It will be a benefit to yourself, to him, to the class 
and to the school. 

6. Strive to learn your deficiencies as a teacher, and with 
divine aid to remedy them. 

7. Finally, in all matters, use common sense, and your best 


| abilities, and ask the blessing of God on your efforts. 


Please preserve these little hints on Sunday-school work, 


| Read them occasionally; and if your conscience approves, 


endeavor to act on them, to the benefit of yourself and class, 


PRAYER FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


At the Olivet Sunday-school, New York, of which the 
Rey. A. F. Schauffler is pastor and superintendent, the 
following outline of services was arranged for the days 
of universal prayer for Sunday-schools : 

Sunday, October 19. 

I, Special private prayer, on rising in the morning. Let each 
one ask a blessing on the Master’s work in Olivet, and upon all 
the fields in other lands. 

“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness; for they shall be filled (Matt. 5: 6). 

II. From 11 o’clock to noon, in the church.—Special meeting 
of all members of Olivet Sunday-school. 

Our responsibility as scholars. 

** Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.” 

‘* As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God ” (Rom. 8: 14). 

To our Parents: ‘Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord: for this is right. Honor thy father and mother, which 
is the first commandment with promise, that it may be well 
with thee, and thou mayest live long on the earth” (Eph. 
6: 1-3). 

To our Sunday-school and Church: “ Blessed are they that 
dwell in thy house. For the Lord God is a sun and shield: 
the Lord will give grace and glory: no good thing will he with- 
hold from them that walk uprightly ” (Psa. 84). 

To our Heavenly Father: “It is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven that one of these little ones should perish ” 
(Matt. 18: 14). 

III. From 5.30 to 6 o’clock, at home.—Special private prayer 
for pastors, Sunday-school teachers and officers, and mis- 
sionaries. 


“Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, and ery 


| aloud: and he shall hear my voice ” (Psa. 55: 17). 


’ 


‘Pray one for another.” ‘‘ The prayer of faith shall save ” 


| (Jarhes 5: 15, 16). 


IV. At 7.30 P. M. in the church.—Special meeting of 


| church-members and parents of our Sunday-school scholars. 


Our responsibility as parents, 

Importance of the Sunday-school at home and abroad. 

Addresses in English and German by Pastors Schauffler, 
Morse, and Jeblick. A copy of Moody and Sankey’s hymns in 
German, used in these exercises, will be presented to each 
person present who cannot read English, and may be taken 
home as a souvenir of the occasion. 

Monday, October 20. 

V. Special private prayer, on rising in the morning. Per- 
The needs of my own heart. 

“ Enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly ” (Matt. 6: 6). 

VI. From 8 to 9.30 P.M. In the church parlors.—Special 
prayer cirele for Sunday-school teachers and officers. 

Our responsibility as teachers. 

As to our own personal consecration : 

As to a knowledge of the religious condition of each of our 
scholars. 

As to the conversion of scholars. 

“Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood . , . that 
ye should show forth the praises of him who hath called you 
out of darkness into his marvellous light ” (1 Pet. 2: 9). 

“Tf two of you shall agree on earthas touching anything they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven. All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, be- 


at East Orange, New Jersey, has prepared a four-page | be better than your precept. It is well to bear in mind that | lieving, ye shall receive ” (Matt. 21 ; 22). 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 
New Hampshire, state, at Haverhill-------------- -Nov. 4-6 
Massachusetts, state, at Worcester---------------- Nov. 12, 13 
New Jersey, state, at Elizabeth -....--------------Nov. 18-20 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

The annual convention of the Third Illinois Sunday- 
school District will be held at Taylorville, October 29 and 
80; that of the Sixth District at Carbondale, October 29- 
81; and that of the First District at Winchester, Novem- 
ber 14 and 15. 


—Professor W. F. Sherwin is to conduct a series of one- 
day Sunday-school institutes in eastern and western Mas- 
sachusetts. He finds his work as conductor of institutes 
steadily increasing. Professor Sherwin gave addresses at 
county conventions at Clayton, N. J., October 16, and 
Burlington, N. J., October 24. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

‘The eighth. annual meeting of the Sunday-school 
Association of Osage County, Kansas, was held at Bur- 
October 8 and 9. There are in the association 
42 schools, with 271 officers and teachers, 465 adult schol- 
ars, and 906 younger scholars. 


lingame, 


—Of the recent semi-annual convention in Marion 
‘ounty (Fla.), a correspondent writes: “The second 
semi-annual convention of the Marion County Sunday- 
school Association is to meet in Ocala on October 15, 
continuing two days. Among the subjects for discussion 
will be the ‘ Lesson helps,’ and ‘ How to study the lesson.’ 
We are not asleep, away down here, in regard to Sunday- 
school interest.” 


(Ohio) Union Sunday-school Association met at Aurora, 
September 9 and 10, An interesting meeting was held. 
Prominent among the exercises were papers on “ Home 
training of children;” “ What the Sunday-school may 
learn from the public school ;” and “Primary teaching.” 
Reports were received from fifteen out of twenty-one 
townships, including thirty-two schools of seven denomi- 
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He ‘ailhiaciael the peal of a higher ideal of the work, | 
and the need of more through training of Sunday school 
workers. On Wednesday, October 8, a variety of practi- 
cal questions were discussed. The deepest interest was 
awakened on the relations of the church to the school. 
Both forenoon and afternoon Mr. Worden gave instruc- 
tion about normal classes, with specimen exercises of their 
work, which made a deep impression, and will stimulate 
effort in behalf of such training classes. 
he gave his lecture on ‘What a Presbyterian thinks of 
John Wesley’ to a large and greatly interested audience. 
Mr. Worden is making quite a working tour in the West. 
He gave us an account of a unique Sunday-school conven- 
tion he had just attended at Muscogel, in the Indian 
Territory, in connection with the Indian Fair. Mr. Wor- 


In the evening 


| den went from this place to Leavenworth ; thence he goes 


| have had a very interesting week. 


| *Leye . . “LV: 

| and the exhibition of his oriental and biblical museum 
| has been very satisfactory. 
—The annual convention of the Portage County | schools in our county took place, according to previous | 


| or as soon thereafter as practicable, for the support of the 


/ ceeded on its way to the Salem Square, a rain came on, 


nations, showing an enrollment of 2,806 scholars, with | 


an average attendance of 1,910. No school is known in 
the county that does not use the International lessons. 
A correspondent writes: “There is here an increasing 
interest in normal work.” 


—A correspondent writes from Indianola, Iowa: “ The 


first annual convention of the Warren County (Iowa) and the exercises of the morning session extended but | 


to Omaha, Council Bluffs, and St. Joseph. 
hearty welcome in the 
denomination.” 


He has had a 
West, in and out of his own 


—A Sunday-school reunion for Forsyth County (N.C.) 


was held on Wednesday, October 8,in Salem. Thirty 
schools were represented, and there was an open-air pro- 
cession, singing, addresses, and other exercises. Mr. Van 


Lennep was present, with his oriental museum. The 
Moravians have considerable strength in and around 
Salem; and Bishop E. A. de Schweinitz and the Rev. | 
Edward Rondthaler, of the Moravian Church, took part 
in the reunion. A correspondent in Salem writes: “ We 
Mr. A. O. Van Len- | 
nep, the lecturer, has been with us, and has given us a | 


passages of the Old and New Testament by his illustra- 
tions of oriental manners and customs. His normal | 
class lessons, too, have been instructive and profitable, 


arrangement, on Wednesday, October 8. The programme | 
was carried out in all its details, and in an admirable | 
manner, with this exception: instead of assembling in | 
the public square, the morning’s session was held in the 
sapacious church (Moravian) at Salem, adjoining the 
square. After the procession had formed and had pro- | 


creating a little disturbance, but very little disorder; and | 
the head of the column marched at once into the Mora- | 

vian Church, where, after much packing and contriving, | 
nearly all of the schools were finally accommodated. It | 
was exceedingly gratifying to see how pleasantly and | 
orderly every one fell into this impromptu arrangement ; 


Sunday-school Association was held at Indianola Thurs- | | fifteen or twenty minutes beyond the time allotted, with | 


day and Friday, October 2 and 8. The attendance was | 
light, but the interest great. 
rendered by Mr. Ira B. Clark, of Corning, and by several 
local workers, particularly by two Quaker ladies, Mrs. 
Hill and Mrs. Trueblood, of Felix. 
discussed were the following: ‘Helps: 
abuse;’ ‘How to have a live Sunday-school;’ 
teacher’s work, and how to do it;’ ‘Methods of teach- 
ing;’ ‘Why do I neglect 
blackboard,’ and ‘Workers recruited.’ A plan of town- 
ship organization and of keeping country schools from 
being winter-killed was inaugurated. 
tion will be held next May.” 

—The fourth annual convention of the Sunday-school 
workers of the Fourth Illinois Sunday-school District, 
comprising the counties of Adams, Brown, Calhoun, Cass, 
Christian, Greene, Jersey, Logan, Macoupin, Mason, Me- 
nard, Montgomery, Morgan, Pike, Sangamon, Schuyler, 
and Scott, was called to meet at Griggsville, Pike County, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 21 and 22. The 
topics discussed were “ Township organization,” “ County 
work,” “ Primary classes,” “Temperance Sunday-school 
work,” “Conventions and normal classes.” Addresses 
were delivered on “The divine book,” “The teacher’s 
domain,” “ How to study the Bible,” ‘“ How to teach the 
word,” and “Conditions of success.”” An unusual num- 
ber of helpers took part in the exercises, including 
Messrs. W. B. Jacobs, Charles M. Morton, E. Payson 
Porter, R. H. Griffith, and C. M. Eames, and Dr. P. G 
Gillett, of the Lesson Committee. 

—A correspondent in Ottawa, Kansas, writes: “ The 
regular meeting of the Franklin County Sunday-school 
Convention, held in this place, was followed by a Union 
Institute held for two evenings and one day under the 
leadership of the Rey. James A. Worden. The first even- 
ing Mr. Worden gave an earnest address on the present 
condition of the Sunday-school. He forcibly presented 
what had been done in aid of the church and reform and 
morality, and pointed out some defects to be remedied 


Very efficient aid was | 


Among the topics | 
theiF use and | 
‘The | 


my Bible?’ ‘The talking | 


Another conven- | 


the omission of but one song. The clouds having dis- | 
persed, and the sun appearing, the afternoon’s session | 
was held, as originally intended, in the square, during | 
which a love-feast, after the Moravian style, consisting of 
a bun and a mug of coffee, was enjoyed by all the schools. 
Buns had been prepared for two thousand scholars and | 
teachers; and, estimating by the number that were left, 
about eighteen hundred persons were served. A very 
edifying and beautiful service was held at night in the 
Moravian Church, conducted by the Rev. Edward Rond- 
thaler, the pastor. Addresses by ministers of different 
denominations, hymns out of Gospel Songs No. 1, and 
another of Mr. Van Lennep’s beautiful talks to the 
young, in reference to the shepherd’s life, illustrative of 
Scripture, closed the services of this joyous day.” 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 
—In the Sixth Illinois Sunday-school district there are 
seventeen counties (five of which have every township 
organized), with 867 schools and 52 


,020 officers, teachers, 
and scholars. 


—In the wilderness region of Kentucky, near the Cum- 


| berland River, where are few public roads, a resort for 


hunters of bears, deer, and wild turkeys, and where was 
no church or Sunday-school, a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union organized a Sunday-school in 
the spring of 1877, and gave it all the help he could, in 
supplies, etc. From miles around old and young gath- 
ered to it, all deeply interested. In about a year, a 
minister went to them, and his preaching (following up 
the Sunday-school teaching) was a means of great good. 
Some forty-five persons have confessed Christ there. A 
church has been organized, and a house built for it; and 
this church is the center of attraction for the people of 
the region. 


—A correspondent of The London Sunday School 
Times writes to that paper of the recent death, at the age 
of seyenty-one, of Mr. Richard Allen, who became, at 


. | the age of fourteen, a scholar in the Rev. Rowland Hill’s 


| the Rey. 


| the state of New York, says: 
| Association, at its last annual convention, passed resolu- 


The reunion of Sunday- | . 


| state missionary work. 


[Vol. XXI., No. 43. 





Sunday-school in Pedlar’s Acre, Lambeth, London; taught 
in the same school for sixteen years; and was for forty 
years superintendent of the Bond Street Sunday-school, 
Lambeth. The correspondent says: “It was a long pe- 
riod to fulfill the duties of a single office in one and the 
same Sunday-school, and it needs no stronger testimony 
as to the admirable way in which the duties of the office 


were discharged by him there, than that the harmony of 


the school was never disturbed, and that from the com- 
mencement to the close of that long career, a mutual love 
and respect prevailed among all parties.” 


—The twenty-seventh anniversary of the Central Con- 
gregational Sunday-school, Jamaica Plain, Mass., one of 
the most vigorous schools in eastern Massachusetts, was 
observed on Sunday evening, October 12, 1879, with an 
excellent variety of appropriate exercises. Mr. Alex- 
ander M. Davis, the superintendent, reported that there 
were in the school five officers, 48 teachers, 297 scholars 
in the main school, and 68 in the infant class; total, 413, 
with an average attendance of 312. During the year 
there were but two deaths and three removals. Fourteen 
names were added. The church gave the school, during 
the year, $339.33; the penny contributions amounted to 
$294.58, of which $201 was paid out for charitable pur- 
poses. On the day when this anniversary was observed, 
J. B. Clark, pastor of the church, preached his 
farewell sermon, having accepted the position of secre- 


>| tary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 
, During his seven years’ pastorate one hundred and fifty-six 


| | persons joined the church from the Sunday-school. 
| clearer insight into, and a better understanding of, many 


—In a recent circular letter to pastors and superinten- 
dents, Mr. Edward Danforth, Sunday-school secretary for 


“The State Sunday-school 


tions repeating the request of previous years, that each 
Sunday-school in the state make a contribution in October, 


It is hoped that every school will 


respond by taking a collection or making an appropria- 
_ tion promptly, that funds may be provided for continuing 
| this most important work. According to the state school 


census, there were 1,615,256 children and youth of school 
age residing in the state of New York on the thirtieth day 
of September, 1878. Of these, less than 700,000 are reported 
as having attended Sunday-school during any portion of 
| the year, the whole attendance of officers, teachers, and 
scholars, including adult persons, being 903,000. In 
| most of the counties of the State, local statistics show 
that more than one-half of the children and youth are 


| destitute of Bible instruction, and a large portion of these 


are not within the reach of any Sunday-school. County 
and town associations, in many portions of the state, have 
promoted the establishment of neighborhood Sunday- 
schools ; but missionaries must be sent to the more desti- 
tute places, that the bread of life may be given to the 
famishing multitudes. Many new Sunday-schools have 
been started the present year, and hundreds of children 


| and adults gathered in for Bible study, through the efforts 


of our missionaries. 


—The work of a vigorous Sunday-school in Atlanta, 
(Ga.),—where Sunday-school labor was much quick- 
ened by the International Convention,—is thus described 
by a correspondent in that city: “It would give you 
great pleasure if you could step into the Sunday-school 
room of the First Presbyterian Church of Atlanta. The 
order, the quiet, and the very earnest attention, given by 
the two hundred children is remarkable, and fills the 
visitor’s heart with pleasure and reverence. The school 
is superintended by a worthy man, and an earnest Chris- 
tian, Mr. W. A. Moore, whose peculiar talent and adap- 
tation for the work that he is engaged in is of a superior 
character. It is a pleasing thing to see the order that 
pervades the whole school the moment Mr. Moore takes 
his seat; for, though theschool is supplied with a bell, yet 
his entrance into the Sunday-school room is sufficient to 
ensure order. Pleasant, kind, and amiable, filled with 
zeal for the work, he brings all under his firm, but pleas- 
ant rule; and no child would dare to behave badly, for 
fear of offending the beloved superintendent. The exer- 
cises of the school are interesting. They commence by 
singing at 9 A. M., and continue that exercise until 
9.80 A. M. Their singing cannot well be surpassed. After 
the singing comes the reading of the lesson by superin- 
tendent and school; then comes a concise explana- 
tion of the lesson by the superintendent, followed by a 
prayer. Then the school is turned over to the teachers, 


who explain the lessons to their. classes for about forty- 
five minutes. There are four divisions in the room,—one 
for the infant class, which numbers about fifty; two for 
Bible classes ; and the large room for intermediate and ad- 


vanced classes. Ata call from the superintendent, by a tap 
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of the bell, all assemble again in the Sunday-school room 
proper, in a compact body, in front of the superintendent’s 
desk. After reading reports, and stating the number of 
teachers and children present, the superintendent asks 
for a verse from the Bible that contains a certain word 
that has been previously given. It is touching to see 
how each child responds, even the little ones, but none of 
the teachers remain behind. Each one has a verse. 
After the recitation of these verses, another word for the 
following Sunday is given out; all unite again in sing- 
ing; and then the school is closed, the children and 
teachers showing plainly by their happy faces how the 
exercises were enjoyed.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interest of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


BOOKS. 


The Shorter Epistles. By Henry Cowles, D.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $2.00. 


By Nehemiah Adams, 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


12mo, cloth, pp. iv, 500. 
Evenings with the Doctrines. 


D.D. (Revised 
edition.) 16mo, pp. 447. 


Price, $1.00, 
A New Method fur the Study of English Literature. By Lowise Maertz. 
$100" cloth, pp. 101, interleaved. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, 
-00. 


The Exploration of the World. By Jules Verne. Translated by Dora 
sigh. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. xviii, 482. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $3.50. 


Lange’s Commentary, Vol. III. of the Old Testament: Numbers and 
Beoteroncuny. Translated and enlarged by Samuel T. Lowrie, D.D., 
and A. Gosman, D.D. 8vo, pp. 472. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price, $5.00. 


PAMPHLETS. 


By Leigh Hunt. (Appletons’ New Handy Volume 
16mo, paper, pp. 23% New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 


Table Talk, etc. 
Series.) 
30 cents. 


Ever since the invention of the telephone and its kindred 
instruments, the experts and discoverers have been so busy at 
their improvement and applications that it has been difficult 
to find a good description of any of these new instruments, 
except the phonograph, adapted to the popular understanding. 
Nor is the theory of all of them yet so complete as to super- 
sede the most careful and searching attention of scientific 
men. A competent treatise has, however, now made its 
appearance ; such a one as will give to the reader a very good 
idea of the structure, the various modifications and applica- 
tions, and also of the extent of mastery thus far gained over 
The Telephone, 
the Microphone, and the Phonograph is the title of this little 
work, which is an authorized translation from the original 
French of the Count du Moncel, member of the Jnstitut. The 
author is evidently master of the subject, of which he has 
given a very thorough and intelligible account, though the 
reader must have some elementary knowledge of electrical 


scientific theory of these various instruments. 


| Kept for the 


| before her death in June last. 


science and acoustics, and then must read carefully, to appre- | 


ciate the value of the work. It will be difficult to find else- 
where so succinct, readable, and able a summary of the subject, 
or to learn so well where and how to look for the original 
authorities. The translation is well done, and only here and 
there bears marks of the process. The retaining of “ pair” 
for “even;” of “hay” for “straw ;” of “lowering” for the 
technical “ depression,” are rather seals of fidelity than blem- 
ishes. As generally in works which treat mainly of the 
applications of electricity, the general reader will be surprised 
to find how generally the theory of these instruments (except 
the phonograph) is misunderstood by non-experts; and how 
much, moreover, there remains yet to be learned by the 
experts themselves. (12mo, pp. 277. Lllustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


It is a dangerous thing to acquire the reputation of a 
jester ; for when a professional wit attempts to be grave, his 
auditors are ready to burst with laughter at something they 
suspect to be a piece of humor, even in the midst of the 
speaker’s most serious efforts. There is a danger of such a 
reception of the elaborate new “honest Indian” work which 
Jules Verne has begun to issue, which will aim to contain 
faithful accounts of all the most famous discoveries and dis- 
coverers of the world. 
octavo volume, will be Famous Travels and Travelers, The 
Great Navigators, and The Explorers of the Nineteenth 
Century. The first volume, Famous Travels and Travelers, is 
now ready, and is published in this country by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, in a large and brilliant-looking volume, well 
printed, and accompanied by very many spirited pictures 
reproduced from the original French designs. Altogether, 
the book will be a favorite for household reading, for in text 
and pictures it appeals to the widespread and healthy liking, 
especially among the young, for tales of genuine exploit and 
worthy adventure. (S8vo, cloth, pp. xix, 432. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Price, $3.50). 

Seventeen controversial lectures or papers on the Errors of 
the Roman Catholic Church, written by clergymen of several 
denominations, have been gathered into a stout duodecimo 
volume, published by James H. Chambers, of St. Louis. The 
chapters are of varying degrees of merit, and are by ino 


| ety. 


The three parts, each in a large , 


| issue being Twelfth Night. 
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means so free from inaccuracies or errors of taste or candor 
as a book of this kind ought to be. The general tone of the 
lectures is alarmist, and the book is evidently designed for 
popular circulation as a business enterprise; and with this 
end in view it is shabbily produced, and is accompanied by 
Such books as 
this, notwithstanding the good intentions of the writers and 
the unquestionable truth of many of the statements made, do 


numerous coarse woodcuts of contributors. 


more harm than good, in stirring up religious controversies 
and in unduly inflaming the fears and passions of Protestant 
readers, (12mo, cloth, pp. 447. St. Louis: James H. Chambers. 
Price, $2.00.) 


Among the innumerable books intended to make the Bible 
clear to all sorts of people there is an ever-recurring want of 
Bible histories for children that are at once sensible and 
plain, for children and yet not childish. The first of a new 
series called Children’s Tr: asury of Bible Storie:, by Mrs. Her- 
man Gaskoin, edited, with a preface by a well and favorably 
known writer of Bible histories, the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., 
is a book happily adapted to meet that want so far as a skele- 
ton of Old Testament history is concerned. It begins with 
Eden and ends with the return from the Captivity, grouping 
the events of sacred story about a prominent character where 
possible ; and throughout speaks as a wise and well-instructed 
mother would lovingly speak to her children. 
larly free from erroneous teaching, and is worth reading even 
by grown folks. The preface states that it has been tested 
with success, by actual experiment with the children, before 
printing. (Small 18mo, pp. 182. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Price, 30 cents.) 


It is singu- 


The devotional writings of Miss Havergal are in growing 
favor. Her poems were never so widely read or admired as 
now ; and this is by no means to be ascribed to the added 
interest in them occasioned by her death. They are prized 
for both their spirit and their phrasing. And her prose 
works have won her many friends from young and old. A 
new book from her pen is therefore sure of a welcome. 
Master's Use is a posthumous publication, 
although its proof sheets were revised by her hand but just 
It is a series of meditations, 
in her pleasing style, on our lives, our moments, our hands, 
our feet, our voices, our silver and gold, our intellects, our- 
selves, and all our possessions, kept for Jesus. The little 
volume, with a prefatory note by her sister, Miss Maria V. G. 
Havergal, is published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York. (18mo, cloth, pp.170. Price, 65 cents.) 
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Elegy, the volume contains the odes On the Spring, On the 
Death of a Favorite Cat, To Adversity, and On the Pleasure 
arising from Vicissitude. (Oblong 32mo, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. 126. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, 50 
cents. ) 


An indication of the growing wisdom of the times, and of 
the readiness everywhere to adopt good secular machinery to 
spiritual purposes, is seen in the announcement of a new 
series called the Sunday Library, intended to supply the same 
want in religious literature as the Franklin Square Library 
does for every-day readers. If the books are worthy of their 
proposed mission, the new series will hardly fail of success. 
book that the 
shelves unread, because too costly or too nice for careless 
handling, would travel far and do much good if sent a rough- 
ing it. 


The idea is a good one. Many a lies on 


A neat little Shakespeare Birthday Book, of the fashion 
now popular in England, has been reissued in this country by 
Thomas Whittaker, of New York. It contains two or three 
Shakespearean quotations for each day of the year, with blank 
The book is a harmless 
one, and the extracts are well chosen, so far as they can be, 


space opposite for written entries. 


designed as they are for random use against the names of all 
sorts of people. (32mo, cloth, pp. vii, 277. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Price, 75 cents). 


The Harpers have added to their Franklin Square Library 
the late James Greenwood’s story for boys: The Adventures 
of Reuben Davidger, Seventeen Years and Four Months a 
Captive among the Dyaks of Borneo.” The book in cloth 
costs $1.25; in this cheap form it is issued for fifteen cents. 


| It is a story of adventure, after the Defoe model; and is in- 


The charming presentation of Bible incidents by Faith | 


Latimer, entitled: “ Dear Old Stories Told Once More,” is 
now supplemented with another volume no less pleasing and 
meritorious, bearing the name of Pictures and Stories of Long 
Ago. To readers of The Sunday School Times the bare men- 
tion should be sufficient to characterize and recommend it. 
It contains thirty-six Bible stories, all taken from the four 
Gospels, and mostly from the parables, gracefully, discreetly, 


and truthfully told forthe children in the author’s well-known | 


winning way. The print is large enough for the little folks, 
and the full-page illustrations, several of them colored, 
fine, executed with a true appreciation of oriental scenery 
character. (4to, pp. 156. New York: American 
Price, $1.25.) 


are 
and 
Tract Soci- 


The story of a faithful Christian life, battling against dis- 
ease and discouragement with a manly heart, and resolving 
to do hearty work even though early death be certain, is 
always worth telling. Such a story is told by the Rev. Frank 
Ek. Clark, pastor of the Williston Congregational Church, 
Portland, Maine, in his Memoir of William Eugene Harward. 
Mr. Harward died at thirty-five, and both his business and 
his artistic hopes were destined never to be fulfilled ; but his 
sarnestness and modest fidelity have a living lesson, which 
Mr. Clark sets forth in these pages. The book is well 
printed and attractively bound. (16mo, cloth, pp. 176. Port- 
land, Me.: Hoyt, Fogg, & Donham. Price by mail, $1.00.) 

Mr. W. J. Rolfe’s excellent edition of separate plays of 
Shakespeare has reached its fourteenth number, the latest 
This comedy is one of the least 
objectionable of Shakespeare’s plays, as far as coarse allusions 
are concerned, and is pleasant reading, though it can hardly 
be ranked among the greatest English plays. It will 
suitable, therefore, for school use. of the accompany- 
ing illustrations are very pretty, being taken from Mr. Wil- 
liam Winter’s article Stratford, 
Magazine. (4to, cloth, illustrated, pp. 174. 
Harper & Brothers. 


prove 
Some 
recent on in Harper’s 
New York: 
Price, 70 cents.) 


A new illustrated edition of Gray’s Elegy has been issued 
by the Carters in a trim and neatly printed little oblong 
volume, costing but fifty cents. Its cheapness and handiness 
are its only merits, for the thirty-three accompany ing illustra- 
tions are new impressions of venerable old woodcuts, drawn 
in the tiresome and spiritless English method of book illus- 


tration which was in vogue forty years ago. Besides the 


teresting and not specially injurious, but not very 
reading for boys. 


profitable, 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
Leigh Hunt’s Table-Talk, price thirty cents, 
forty-second number of 


forms the 
Appleton’s New Handy Volume 
Series. 


A condensed and revised Froissart’s Chronicles, prepared 
for young readers by Mr. Sidney Lanier, is announced by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Dr. B. W. Richardson, the well-known English scientist and 
temperance worker, was lately inaugurated president of the 
British Medical Temperance Association, and gave on the 
occasion an address on The Medical Profession and Alcohol. 
This address has been published by the National Temperance 
Society, New York, in a ten-cent pamphlet. 


That excellent art monthly for popular reading, The 
Magazine of Art, published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
in London and New York, has from the first devoted a part 
of its space to American art subjects. The October number 
contains a paperon William W. Story, the sculptor, with repre- 
sentations of two of his statues, The Sibyl and Cleopatra. 


A Handbook of the Woman’s National Christian Temper- 
ance Union has been prepared by Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, 
its president, and is published by the National Temperance 
Society, New York; price, ten cents. It contains statement 
of the aims and work of the Union, together with directions 
and hints for the management of state, district, town, and 
juvenile auxiliary societies. 


The wise and able effort recently made by the American 
Sunday-school Union to spread among the people an accurate 
knowledge of the particulars wherein our nolle English Bible 
may profitably undergo revision has not been without fruit on 
the other side of the water. Two independent editions of 
“ Biblical Revision: Its Necessity and Purpose,” have ap- 
peared in London, and are advertised in all the periodicals 
and monthly catalogues. Even in the German cities, all cata- 
logues of eminent firms include this little book. One of the 
London editions is from the press of the Sunday-school Union, 
56 Old Bailey, and is authorized ; but it is believed that the 
American publishers have no desire to hinder its circulation 
through any channel. 


This year’s “Summer School of Philosophy and Litera- 
ture,” at Concord, Mass., proved so successful that the enter- 
prise is to be repeated next year, with Messrs. A. Bronson 
Alcott, D. J. Snider, and F. B. Sanborn, the Rey. Dr. J. 8. 
Kidney, the Rev. D. A. Wasson, Professor W. T. Harris, and 
Dr. H. K. Jones as regular lecturers. One or more lectures 
will also be given by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney, Miss Anna C. Brackett, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. 
H. G. O. Blake, Professor Benjamin Peirce, the Rey. Drs. 
C. A. Bartol, A. P. Peabody, and F. H. Hedge, and Messrs. 
John Albee, 8. H. Emery, Jr., E. Mulford, and George H. 
Howison. Circulars and 


information may be obtained of 


Mr. F. B. Sanborn, secretary of the school, Concord, Mass. 


The Harpers have added to their Half-Hour Series, Food 
and Feeding, containing the papers lately contributed te 
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English magazines “a Sir Henry Thomp- | 
son, the eminent London physician, which | 
have attracted a good deal of attention in | 
their separate publication; Burning their 
Ships, a story by Barnet Phillips; and The 
Origin of the English Nation, a monograph by | 
Edward A. Freeman. The price of the first | 
two is twenty cents apiece; of the third, 
twenty-five cents. This series has reached its 
127th number, and is 


now issued both in 


paper and cloth. We advise readers making 
a selection from its issues to choose the paper 
copies, which are so cheap that they can be 
thrown away when read, or put into a con- 
while the cloth books are 
too small to stand well on the shelf, or to 


make a good appearance there. 


venient drawer; 


| effect on the prices of 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 


The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 28,000 copies. 
amine the subscription list at any time. The 


Advertisers are free to ex- 


uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 


tisements 15 cents per agate line for each and 


every insertion. 


BAKER’s BroMa.—An_ excellent food 
for invalids, is very desirable for children, 
and unrivaled in delicacy and aroma. 
Your grocer will obtain it for you. 


The bee advertisement of Mr. A. J. Root 
is of a very different character from the 
one named below. Mr. Root will perform 
faithfully whatever he promises. 


A WARNING. 


The readers of this paper are here warned 
against responding further to the “ Honey 
Bee” advertisement of Mrs. Lizzie E. Cot- 
ton that appeared in the issues for October 
11 and 18, Information has been received 
which justifies this notice. If any sub- 
scriber to this paper has failed to get re- 
turns for money sent to her, the loss will 
be made good by the publisher, upon noti- 
fication. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
“FITZPATRICK’S ) premium im stained glass f for churches 
costs less than inferior work, see testimonials. Address 
Box 226, 8 , Bi d Co.. Y. 


WILBoR's Cop-LIVER Om AND Limx.—Persons 
who have been taking Cod- liver Oil will be pleased to 
learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, m directions 
of several professional gentlemen, in combining the 

ure Oil and Lime in such a manner that it is pleasant 

the taste, and its effects in Lung complaints are 
truly wonderful. Very many persons whose 
were Be ronounced hopeless, and who had taken the | 
clear Oil for a long time without marked effect, have 
been entirely cured by using this pre tion. Be sure | 
and get the genuine. Manufactured only by A. B. | 
Wilbor, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 
Beatty's Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington, N. J. 


1” you want a cheap lesson help for your school, and 

at the same time a good one, send for sam les of | 
The Weekly Lesson Leaf published at the office of | 
The Sunday § School Times. Price,60cents per hundred 
a month 











ON ONE LEAF. 


For the Fourth Quarter of 1879, | 


An Order of Service. 

A Quarterly Review. 

A Responsive Review Exercise. 
Lesson List for 1879. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 


Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 


printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. The list of lessons for 1879 is printed 
on this leaf for the convenience of schools 
Price, 75 


Sent by mail with- 


wishing to have an annual review. 
cents per hundred copies. 


out eost of postage to the purchaser. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


| other man in 


| sellers and news-dealers, at $4.00 a y 
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ha! ’ Agricultural Number” of 


Scribner’s Monthly 


EDITION 100,000! 


In addition to the usual variety in the con- 
tents of Scribner, the November issue (the 
first of a new volume which will be even more 
splendid than any which have preceded it) will 
contain a half-dozen papers of the highest 
interest to farmers, business men, = others 
interested in rural life: “ cog zricultural 
Distress in Great Britain,” by Af Quinn— 
personal observation of the effec ‘ ‘of American 
pa nares. “Farming in Kansas,’ by Henry 
King— capital paper on the picturesqueness 


and industrial prosperity of Kansas, with re- | 


sults of negro “— ete.; ‘Success with 
Small Fruits,” by E. P. Roe, who is probably 
better fitted to write on this’ subject than any 
America; “Rare Lawn- Trees,” 
by Samuel Parsons, Jr., the well-known nursery- 
man; “The Mississippi Jetties,’ and their 

t agricultural products, 
with a portrait of Eads; 
Home,” a very interesting paper, full of aneg- 
dote, by Ernest Ingersoll, one of our rising 
young naturalists. Then we are introduced to 
the woods and streams of Northern Michigan, 
in an interesting out-of-door paper on “The 
Michigan Grayling.” 

But Art has not been forgotten. There are 
two fine portraits of Bayard Taylor—one en- 
graved by Cole, from the best photograph, and 
the other a_ reproduction, by Taduetions, of 
O’Donovan’s bronze bas-relief. These portraits 
accompany a discriminating critique of Taylor, 
by Stedman. Clarence Cook has a paper on 
“Morris Moore’s Old Masters,’’ with a repro- 
duction, by Cole, of Raphael’ s “Apollo and 
Marsyas.” The original of this celebrated pic- 
ture has been exceedingly admired in Rome, 
and many are now urging its purchase for 
America. There are Poems, 
Sketches; “The French Quarter of New 
York ;” “ Extracts from the Journal of Henry 


J. Raymond,” with interesting reminiscences of | 
, by os gen 21 


Daniel Webster ; a beautiful stor 
an ingenious story, “A Sigh ;” the fourt 
of “ Confidence,” by Henry James, Jr. 
in August; and the first part of 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL 


Of Creole life, ‘‘ The Grandissimes,” by George 
W. Cable, of New Orleans, the author of “Old 
Creole Days,” which has created such an excel- 
lent impression in the literary world. The 
critic to whom the story was referred in MS. 
says: ‘It will rank permanently with the very 
best fiction that America has produced, being a 
fresh, vivid, artistic, and forcible picture of a 
life which is part of our own, and yet foreign 
to it.” 


‘¢ The Reign of Peter the Great,’’ 


By Eugene Schuyler, is noted editorially. This 
spent series of [/ustrated Historical "Papers, 
e greatest work of the sort yet undertaken by 
any popular magazine, will begin in the Janu- 
ary issue, and will continue for two years. It 
will be of absorbing popular interest. Sub- 
scriptions will be received for two years, $8.00. 
e permanent enlargement of Scribner to 
160 pages (the present issue has 164) is to be 
noted. 

All that enterprise and skill can do will be 
done to maintain the position of Scribner as the 
leading popular periodical of America. With 
the revival of the agricultural and business 
interests of the country, increased attention 
will be paid to papers on great public enter- 
prises and interests (already a notable feature 
of the magazine). It will not ~be forgotten, 
however, that Scribner will owe its prosperity 
in the future, as it has in the past, to its two 
most prominent characteristics : its charm and 
its suggestiveness. 

Sold, and subscriptions received, by 


h part 
, begun 


cents a number. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 
20th THOUSAND. 


A FACE |LLUMINED. 


By E. P. ROE. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
New York Observer 


New York. 


“ His aim is absolutely pure and excellent ; | 


his ability to realize this in the form of a 


story that commands pias and a ¥7;4 


FAC LLU. 


is again furnished in A 


MINED.” 


National Quarterly Review : 


“ The author’s talent as a story-teller is in- | 


creasing ; his artistic sense is becoming 
finer. We feel grateful to Mr. 
giving us one more proof that art can go 
hand in hand with high 
without losing any of her beauty and fasci- 
nation,” 

Advance : 

“ Rich in all that has made Mr. Roe’s other 
works so popular: bold outlines, with occa- 
sional touches of great delicacy, adventures 
and shifting scenes, give variety, piquancy 
of style and a sweet spirit of charity per- 
vasive of the whole.” 

20th thousand reached within eleven months 

of publication. 

Large 12mo, - $1.50 


DSDD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


GO Papas for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and | 
a by the American Sunday-school 
Unienr, No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“ How Animals Get | 


Stories, and | 


book- | 
ear, 35 | 


Roe for | 


moral purpose | 


“THE WORLD'S CHILD MAGAZINE 


John Greenleaf Whittier, the most child- 
hearted as he is among the foremost of Ameri- 
ean authors, writes of ST. NICHOLAS: “It is 
little to say of this magazine that it is the best 
child’s periodical in the world.” Prof. Proctor, 
the astronomer, wrote from London: “‘ What a 
wonderful magazine it is for young folks, and 
ours are quite as much delightec with it as 
American children can be!” That it is caleu- 
lated to delight the little folk everywhere is 
indicated by the fact that it is to be issued in 
French by Delagrave of Paris, and that even 
the far-away little Moslems are now to have a 
volume made up of translations from Sr. 
NICHOLAS into Arabic by the Rev. H. H. 
Jessup. 

Beginning with the November number (ready 
Oct. 25th) the magazine is to be printed on 


heavier paper with wider margins, and is to be | 


so much enlarged that the new volume will 
contain nearly two hundred more pages than 
| any former volume, while the price will remain 
the same, The publishers also announce many 
brilliant novelties, including 


A New Serial by Miss Louisa M. Alcott, | 


entitled “Jack and Jill.” It is written in this 
favorite author’s best vein, and will begin in 
the Christmas (December) issue. There will be | 
a series of Open-Air Papers, by various authors, 
devoted to descriptions of out-door life and in- 
cidents in many lain but including hints,and 
directions for the common open-air boy-s ports 
and exercises; and a new department, ‘ The 
Treasure-Box ‘of English Literature,” in which | 
will be given gems from standard English and | 
American authors. 
a view of encouraging young people in the best 
reading, and furnishing, when practicable, good | 
pieces for recitation at home and at school. 
An Acting Play four Sunday.schools, 
| by Rey. Edward Eggleston, will be printed in 
time for the holidays, with full directions for 
its representation in school exhibitions ; 
beautiful Fairy Operetta for children 


entitled 


after appear. 

The November number, besides its new paper 
and widened margins, will have two beautiful 
frontispieces and a red-line title- -page, and will 
contain over sixty illustrations. In it, — begin 

A New Serial Story for Bo 

ss AMONG THE LAKEs,” by the pol ty of “Dab 
Kinzer,” of whom the New York Tribune re- 
cently said : “Mr. Osborn Stoddard is equally 
at home in the description of an English fox- 
hunt, a festive entertainment in a noble house, 
and the pursuit of a savage trail in the wilder- 
ness.”’ 

Another splendid serial for boys has been 
secured for this volume,—‘“‘ The Fairport Nine,” 
a story of a base-ball club, by Noah Brooks. 
In short, St. NICHOLAS, which has no rival on 
either continent, is to be better than ever. 

A superb Christmas number is in prepara- 
| tion, to appear early in December. gu ubscrip- 
tions should begin with November. Price, $3.00 
a year; 25 cents a number. For sale by all 
book and news dealers, 

ScRIBNER & Co., NEW YORK. 
By the author of the 


‘WIDE, WIDE WORLD."’ 


MY DESIRE. 


A TALE. 





12mo, $1.75 


This admirable Story has much of the racy 
| flavor of Miss Warner's earlier books. Her 
descriptions of country life and delineations of | 
New England Character are inimitable. The 
| quaint old Grandmother— Deacon Parsons—and 
| Polly Bininger—are capital characters. 


ee” ee ee 


D’ Aubigne’s History of the Reformationin 
the Time of CALVIN. 8 vols. Brown 
cloth. Ina box. Reduced from $16.00 to....... $8.00 


| D Aubig.e’s History of the Reformation in 


the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Uniform 

with the above. 5 vols. Brown cloth. Ina box 

onsis 65) Negus - coone secesaboenquesensncnsensee OS 
Six Sows of Creation.~ Lewis.....- ---.- 1.50 


5 vols. 8vo. Brown 
BMeRaced tO. .nccdaccccccecces --10.00 


Dr. McCosh’s Works. 
cloth. In a box. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


Get the Best, the Latest, and the Handiest. 
LYMAN ABBOTT’S 


Commentary on the New Testament. 


Illustrated. Gospels and 
Acts ready, 4 vols. $2.00a volume. Send for descrip- 
tive circular. The volume on MaTrHEw for first 
quarter 1880 sent to any address on receipt of price, $2. 
A.8. BARNES & OO., 111 and 113 Hilliam Street, New 
York. Agents wanted in ev ery school. 
UNDAY-SCHOOL FURNITURE. Send for illus- 
\ trations and estimates to Baker, Pratt, & Co., Sun- 
day-school Furnishers, 142 & 144 Grand St., New York. 


For Christian workers. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 

| tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
lin The Sunday School Times. 


These will be selected with 


| 
and a | 


“The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood ” will soon | 
| 


[Vol. XXL. No. 48. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


New Publications. 


CHILDREN’S TREASURY 


OF 


BIBLE STORIES. 


Part I. OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Mrs. HERMAN GaSKOIN. Edited, with a Preface, 
By the Rev. G. F. Macixgar, D.D. 


18mo, 30 cents. 


Seeing and Thinking. 
BY THE LATE 
WILLIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD, F.R.S8. 


New Volume of the 


NATURE SERIES 


Or ScrentTIFIC WoRKs. 


Forming the N 


12mo, $1.00. 


Catharine and Fraufurd Tait 


| Wife and Son of Archibald Campbell, Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury. 
A MEMOIR. 


Edited at the request of the Archbishop by 
the REV. WM. BENHAM, B.D., 
one of the Six Preachers of Can- 
terbury Cathedral. 


12mo, $3.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONs, 
No. 182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
Have commenced the publication of 


THE NEW PLUTARCH; LIVES OF THOSE 
WHO HAVE MADE THE HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD. 16mo, cloth extra, per volume, $1. 

Biography is History teaching us by example. “The 
New Plutarch ” tells of those who have fought a good 
fight and gone down to the grave honored and remem- 
bered because they greatly dared. 

Vol.I. ABRAHAMLINCOLN. By CHARLESG. 
LELAND, author of “The Egyptian Sketch Book,’’ 
“The Breitmann Ballads,” etc. With portrait on steel. 

Every boy and every citizen of the land should be 
familiar with the life and character of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and Mr. Leland’s volume will undoubtedly take 
rank as the standard short biography. 

Vol. Il. COLIGNY AND THE FAILURE OF 
THE FRENCH REFORMATION. By WALTER 
BESANT. 





Vol. III, JUDAS MACCABEUS AND THE REVI- 
VAL OF THE JEWISH NATIONALITY. By 
LIEUTENANT C, R. CONDER, R. E. 

To be followed by volumes on “Joan of Arc,” 
* Alexander the Great,” “ Victor Emmanuel,” “‘ Riche- 
lieu,” “ Charlemagne and His Time,” etc. 

For sale by all dealers, or sent by mail on re- 
| ceipt of price. 


Notes and Suggestions 


Bible Readings. 


S. R. BRIGGS and J. H. ELLIOTT. 


Acknowledged to be the very best help for Bible 
Readings in print. Introductory chapters by 


D. W. WHITTLE, 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
Rev, JAMES H. BROOKES, D.D., 
Rev. STEWART ROBINSON, D.D., 
Rev. J. ERDMAN, 
Rev. A. SOMERVILLE, 
Rev. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


And over Six Hundred Bible Readings and Bible 
Studies by some of the most eminent Bible students of 
the day. 

This volume is without doubt the most complete and 
satisfactory, as well as the largest and cheapest book 
of Bible Readings ublished. 

One very valuable feature of this work, and wherein 
it differs from other books of somewhat ‘similar char- 
acter, is in the line of thought being given with very 
nearly every Scripture reference quoted, without 
which a book of Bible readings is of ittle more nop 
than an ordinary concordance in preparing for th 
useful branch of Christian instruction. 

Paper 
boards, 


es, large 12mo, with complete index. 
cover, cts.; cloth, flexible, 75 cts.; cloth, 
extra, $1 


Mailed, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price. 


F. H. REVELL, Publisher, 
148 & 150 Madison St., Chicago. 
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PALACE of SONG 


BY 
GEO. F. ROOT, 


Is the Latest and Best Book for TEACHERS, 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, SINGING 
CLASSES, and all Singing People. It Contains 
Concise and Practical Methods of Instruction, 
and a Superior Treatise on Voice Culture. 193 
Large Pages in Beautiful Style, containing 
CHOICE CH ANTS, BRILL IANT CHORUS- 
ES, GLEES, PART 'SONGS, ete. 


Only $7.50 per dozen by express ; 
by mail. Specimen pages FREE. 


75 cts, each 


Be sure to examine it before selecting a book 
for the coming season. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
And 805 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 


The Sovereign. 


By H. R. Patmer. The finest book for Singing 
Classes, Conventions, etc., ever made by this popular 
author. 192 large pages. Price, $7.50 per dozen by 
express; 75 cents each, if sent by mail. 


The Organ Folio. 


By H. P. Danks. A beautiful collection of Instru- 
mental Music for the Organ; also, a number of choice 
Sacred and Secular vocal pieces. Contains 128 large 
pages. Price, by mail, $2.00. Liberal discount to 


teachers. 
The Glee Circle. 


By Tuwo. F. SEwarRp. A large and most useful 
collection of Glees, Part-Songs, Choruses, etc., for 
Musical Societies, Quartette Clubs, Glee Clubs, Singing 
Schools, Day Schools, etc. Price, $9 per dozen. If sent 
by mail, $1 each. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


No. 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
No. 


73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


176 


Pages of the choices. 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
Metre Tunes 
for Church 



















CLERGY- 
MEN, SU- 
PERINTEN- 
DENTS & SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL 
Workers will find 
this to be decidedly 
the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including 
an elementary department 
on “Theory of Music” by J. H 
Kurzenknabe, besides contribu- 
tions from over 60of the best Hymn 
and Music writers in the land. Sin- 
gle copy 35¢.—$3.60 per dozen—$30 per 
100. CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA. 


FIRST YEARS 


SONG-LAND. 


FOR 


Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply of 
good, attractive 


For IMITATION, 
“ STUDY ve NOTATION, 
“ RECITATION, 
“ SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


“First YEARS IN Sonc-LAND” 


Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and out- 
strips all competitors. 216 pages in beautitul style. 

Be sure to examine “ FIRST YEARS IN SONG- 
LAND” before you select a book for the fall and winter 
season. 


Price, 50c. by mail; $5.00 per dozen by express. 


Specimen pages now ready and sent free on applica- | 


on. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 WEsT FOURTH Sr., | 805 Broadway, 
Cincinnati, O. New York. 


"THE CROWNING TRIUMPH,” 


Coilec ivn of 150 hymns with mus c. 


Judging from its excellent words and music, 
merits its title, “The Crowning Triumph.” 
dent Press, Franklin, Pa. 


It is adapted to all religious and social festivals in 
which worship forms a part. The words are earnest 
and devotional, and nearly all are now published for 
the first time, with music quite melodious. There are 
less of meaningless, sensational rhymes than usual in 
such works, — Conmuno mueaith, Boston, Mass. 


it richly 
Indepen- 


Price in boards, $3.60 per ‘doze n. Edition with words 
only, $10 per hundred. F. A. NORTH & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


LPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS. Perfect. Cheaper 
than chalk. Send for sample to Baker, Pratt S 


Co.,School Furnishers, 142 & 144 Grand 8t., New Yor 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


THE MAGIC LANTERN 





Is rapidly assuming a foremost position among the indispensable appliances’of the Academy, 
the Lecture-Room, the Sunday-school, and the Home ; and is nog successfully used for the 
projection of Hymns, Bible Illustrations, Scenes in the Holy Lan or Sere gies Allegories ; 
forming a refined and highly attractive method of OBJECT ACHIBG. The 
popularity of this style of illustration is such, that many of that class in the community who 
most n religious instruction are induced to attend. 

Wonderful progress in the photographic art and in the of coloring, has made 
possible the obtainment of beautiful scenes of a high order of a excellence ; and finely 
vainted views may now be had to illustrate almost every subject of general interest. Prom- 
inent among these are numerous 


BIBLE SCENES, 


many of which are copies of Famous Works of Art; Buildings ana Places of 
Worid-renowned Interest, including a large number in Palestine: Religious 
* }legories, such as Pilgrim’s , Christiana and her Children, the Heart and its 
Inmates, and Paradise Lost ; a number of sets of scenes depicting 


THE EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE ; 


many Amrwing Sietelkes, for general exhibition purposes; and a great variety of 
mpeg R Ades, I as are used so successfully at the Chautauqua and Round Lake assem- 
11e8 

As a means of impressing the esmomm of the Sunday-school, as a Reward for 
perfect attendance, cal as a feature ef Awmiversaries and Fs stive Is, an exhibition 
with a good lantern and a well-chosen assortment of Views, always meets with great favor. 

An IiJustra ed Cataiegue of 124 pages, giving full descriptions of all necessary 
apparatus, directions for their use, classified lists of views numbering many thousands, and 
such in 7 mation as will enable persons at a distance to make a satisfactory selection, will be 
sent FREE to any address ; also, a copy of “THE EXHIBITOR,” a quarterly magazine 
devoted to the interests of those who use the Magic Lantern for instruction, amusement, or 


profit. Address 
C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut Street, Philade!phia. 











“WITHOUT EXPENSE! 
Home Assembly Norma! Wisk: 


(Chautauqua”™ Series.) 
MODELS, COSTUMES, RELICS, DIAGRAMS, 
LUSTRATED LECTURES, CLASS DRILIA, 
POPULAR ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Address, with stamp, for particulars, 
JAMES 8S. OSTRANDER, Station L, New York City. 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOK F, 


THE VOLUME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 1879-80. 
More attractive than aay previous volume. 


IT IS THE BEST LESSON HELP 


For All Teachers of Little Children! 





I- 









Please the Parents. 
Aid the Teacher. 
It is Interesting. 
/nstructive. 


Beautiful. 





a. (NOW READY.) 


Every 4 eee 


Chromo Board covers, $1.25. Full cloth, $1.75. 
BOSTON: D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


For Sunday-School Libraries. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 














PUBLICATION HOUSE have issued the follow- | 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
AMRencsts HALL, Andalus 
Twelve miles from philadelphia. Home school for 
boys. $200a year. A. H. FETTEROLF, pu.p.,Principal. 
qh SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4085 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| Best advantages for a ry a> education. Refers by 


prmission to H. Clay a. Editor of The Sun- 
| day School Times, and Rey. W. Dai 400 e 


na, 


| Street, Philadelphia. For come, 
MRS. J. 


| 
| 





| 





| 


} 


State St., 


The Headquarters ‘ for Magic Lanterns and ees 


‘address 
A. BOGARDUS, principal. 


\LASSICAL INSTITUTE, No. 47 Soutm Turr- 
/ TEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Duties re- 
sumed September 8. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 

ISS LAIRD’S SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES AND MISSES, No. 323 North Seventh 

Street, Philadelphia, will re-open September 15, 1879. 


Hours Masical Ln ong 
{25 New England , Music 
Hall, Bostor E. Touriee. {rector. 


T SATURDAY CLASS 
ELOCUTION “sor VeXttens’ 
National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
A special Saturday for Teachers begins Ootepes 4th. 
Regular Fall Term opens September 29. J. Shoe- 
maker, A. M., President, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia.’ Catalogue on application. 


BEST FAMILY PAPER. 


THE NEW YORK 
OBSERVER 


Is the Best Family Religious and fecular Paper It has 
five working editors and a large corps of contributors. 
It contains all the religious and secular news 
Sor family reading ; vigorous editorials, foreign corres- 
pondence, youths’ Sunday-se hool, literary, agricultural 
and business departments, with a choice selection of 
Miscellaneous a Terms, $3.15, post-paid. 
ples free. Add 

NEW YORK OBSERVER, 37 Park Row. 


LOWER PRICES. 


We have just made a reduction in the prices 
of the following standard works: 


D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, 


5vols. . 7 . $4.50 
Bible Dictionary . - 1,25 
Cruden’s Concordance , . 1.00 
Locke’s Common-Place Book 1.00 
Bible Text-Book . 60 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St., 
1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 75 
50 Madison St., Chicago ; 
San Francisco. 


Boston ; 
Lochester ; 


757 Market St., 





and Stereopticons, of all kinds and prices. Views 
iiusteasine g every subject, for Public Exhibitions and 
Class Demonstrations. | Also LANTERNS for CoL- 


| LEGES, SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS and HOME AMUSE- 


| and a large line of BIBLE 


MENT. A fullassortment of Ox ¥-HYDROGEN LIGHTS, 
illustrations. constantly on 


| hand and made to order, suitable to illustrate the In- 


| ternational lessons, also a large line 


of views illus- 
trating American and European travels. 


aa Send stamp for 80-page Illustrated Catalogue. 

Nore.—Teachers, Clergymen, and Professional men 
have found pleasant and profitable occupation in giv- 
ing Public Entertainments with a Magic Lantern and 
a good assortment of interesting Views. Send stamp 


| for Catalogue to McAllister, Manufacturing Optician, 


ing: 
His Honor the Mayor_____________. $1 25 | 
Se SES ra pha ancetaos castiauce Lae 
pO IE Se ee eee 90 
The Brewery at Taylorville _____ - 1 50} 
Harry the Prodigal________... ____-_ 1 25 | 
In Clubs of 10 or more || Firewrands  __._.. .....-~.2-- 1 25 
~ Caugkt and Fettered___________ 1 00 
4c each or [5c per year. The Queer Home in Rugby Court. 1 50 
Saved 1 25 
Add ite > ee a | ee = 
a ae os ae ching = IIL «5. < - eansteccigustiplinciacibiaiae 1 00 
© Madisea etree cago. The Emerald Spray................ @ 
Circiled by Fire _.~_- aGhadkewinn > ae 
| 100 Scrap Pictures, 10c.; 100 Transfer Pictures, i0c.; 12 | The Mill and the Vavern. wae OS 
Floral Embossed Cards, 10c.; 10 Perforated Mot- , opr . 
toes, 10c.; 4 Chromo Mottoes, 10c.; 4 Fine6x8 Chromos, | Address J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
10c.; 1 Floral Surprise. 10c. All for 50c! Post-paid. 58 Reade Street, New York 
Stamps taken. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. ‘ — eet, New York. 
| DATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, CAVEATS. MUNN f\ PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
} & ( 37 Park Row, New York. P roprietors of | sells rapidly for ®cts. Catalogue free. 8. 3 
| the Sc bah A AMERICAN. Thirty-four years’ expe- SPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
rience as Solicitors of Patents. Handbook on Patents, NENT 95 .Ww > - —- 
- 4 Seman’ , ih ee END 3 cents to C. N. Dwight, Batavia, N. Y., for 
with full directions and advice, sent free. \) material to make four kinds of beautiful colored 
TANTED. PRRACH PRE : > s TracHERS | ink, red, violet, green, and blue. It is good copying 
WANTED: I mex. eae AD 8. TEACHERS ink’ and will not fade. 
F are f 43 - 1c {js the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
ae ‘ / Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
4 i Q S 0 nomanismM. hundred. “ 


No extra charge for postage 
Being a complete exposition of the most base system, 
which enslaves, degrades, and corrupts, and by its in- 


yh : n ordering goods, or i+ making inquiry ¢ 
sidious influences is trying to destroy our glorious Re- I Wg ’ “7 ing nqu ry ¢ 


public, Free Schools, and everything that Priesthood ernt ( thing advertised i this > 
} cannot control, edited by the most eminent Protestant Cone. Cay nonn : wins me Pope, 
| Bishops and other Divines. Profusely illustrated with Yr w i/ oblige the publisher as well as the 
| portraits of contributors. Every person who values - ‘ 4 


eedom should have this work. Address for circulars, 
i. CHAMBERS, St. Louis, Mo. 


GET A BINDER FORLYOUR PAPER. 


advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 


| 3. 
he tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


49 Nassau Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 





Set COMPLETE IN TERRY, $55. 
Set CoMPLETE IN PLUSH, $60. 


Church and Lodge Furniture 
A SPECIALITY. 
No charge for packing. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to Braman Shaw & Co., 
Manufacturers and Dealers m 
PARLOR FURNITURE, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


GRAPE VINES. 


WAREROOMS, 


Also TREES, “MALL FRUITS, ete Wholesale 
rates very low to Nurserymen, Dealers, and large 
Planters. Send stamp for Descriptive List. Price 
List PREE. 

T. S. HUBRARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Y INDERGARTEN Material and Furniture. Send 

for price lists to Baker. Pratt, & Co., School Fur 
nishers and Importers, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


ASPLENDID Present, 1 Gilt bound Autograph Album 

containing 48 beautifully engraved pages, also 47 select 
uotations, all for lic. post-paid, postage stamps taken, 

Agentat w. vanted, Franklin Bros., West Haven, Conn. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. ; 
From 1 to 4 copies......... . 


s-enseeeecceeeee $2.00 each. 
5 to 9 copies to one address, 1.50 


“ 10 to 19 copies to one address. ... ..... 105 “ 
20 copies or More tO ONE Addressscccee------ —_— 


The yellow label on as 2 paper shows up to what date 
a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request fr Zs the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the ex; or of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

While the papers for a club must be sent in a pack- 
age to one address, the publisher desires to have for 
reference the names of all the subscribers. He there- 
fore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied with a listof the names and addresses of the 
persons who are to use the paper. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. ‘Such additional sub- 

tions to expire at the same time with the club as 
Saealie ordered, The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 cents r year, 
This paper is designed to supply superintendents with 
helps, in the line of their special work, to which teach- 
ers and scholars have not access. It is published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of its price, only 
to subscribers of The Times who are Pastors or Superin- 
tendents (including in the latter class assistant superin- 
tendents, and heads of departments meeting in separate 
a and who, when ordering it, state that they are 
suc. 


In sending your renewal to The Superintendents 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have paid 
for The Sunday Schoo! Times, as given on the yellow 
address label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 

every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, one month....... Sabetieanwe sebheonnnenty $ 60 

100 one year ° 

Less than 100 copies at same rate. 
for leas than one month, 


A separate leaf for 


Orders not iaken 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with Map, Bible Dictionary, 
etc., etc. 

100 copies one year (four quarters)....... eeeeneeee $25.00 
Single copy, one year (four quarters) ... 25 
100 copies, three months (one quarter)... 
Under 10 copies, three months, each 






eco 6.25 
~ceerccccesce 07 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in ore 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. he paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price Sonienan 
as will also The Scholars’ on price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 15 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more. It is believed that 
this uniform low rate, which makes THkr SUNDAY 
ScHoo. Times the cheapest advertising medium, by 
far, among the religious weeklies, will meet with ‘the 

eneral approval of advertisers, The rate for Reading 


otices (bourgeois type, leaded) in the Busin De- | 


vartment, will be 50 cents per counted line for each 
nsertion, and for Special Notices (solid agate) 30 cents 
per line for each insertion. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A Good Pen 


WITH THE QUALITIES OF 


Smoothness & Durability. 


Is a great comfort for those who wen much. 
These qualities have been attained in the 


CELEBRATED J. Q, BRADISH PENS, 


Which have for a I two or three years bee 
known to but few, comparatively, althou h 
gaining favor constantly. here are some eight 
- ten varieties of sizes and styles, from fine to 
arse, from small to large. They are used in 
the City Hall, State House, Banks, Insurance 
Companies, and ¢ ° eed Rooms, and their 
value is bay atteste 
PL EASE REMEMBER 
THE J. Q. BRADISH PENS ARE SMOOTH AND 
VERY DURABLE, 
Sond ten = ne sample. 
FOR SALE FI OWARD GANNETT, 
82 HROMF IELD STREET, BOSTON. 


IT WILL PAY YOU WELL. 
CAXTONETTE PRESS, $8.00. 
CAXTON, $18; both Self-inking. 

COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self- 
Inking, from #25 to 856; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. 

CURTIS & MITCILELL, 
15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1547. 


5228 CIORTICONS 


With New Improved and Careful 


GIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., DES, 
For convenience and efficiency, for Fp oat ate or for 
public use, 


UiRIVALLE 


Cireulars ogues, 10 cents, 
yee sedge a. anra Pa, 76 conta. 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom Prices 








U SE the Order of Service, found in the Scholars’ | 


Per | tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


Quarteriy. Issued in leaflet format 75 cents 


e extra charge for 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


How to introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





Joun D. "oe 
5 CHESTNUT 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 


the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers, 


Name ....- 


PO OfR66 coasccnccecausenenpedpncencost 








County ...... eoccee 


State _- 


(This blank for use only by American subscribers.) 





Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
May properly be called the “ Hercules” of medicine, 
for it cleanses Nature’s augean stables, and allows the 
recuperative powers of the system to do the work of 
restoration to health. No medicine cures; Nature alone 
cures, This aperient opens the proper avenues, the 
functions are permitted to resume their work, and the 
patient gets well. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. Special 
attention given to CHURCH BELIS. S@Catalogues 
sent free to parties needing bells. 


J. & R. LAMB, BANNERS. 


Silk and Gold Banners, __ ee 00 Each. 
Larger Banners, - - b: $25, $60 


Silk and Gold §. §. Banners, $5 00 each 





Send for Circular, 59 C Carmine St.N. N.Y 


‘ AB A ’ T 
MENEE LY SX ( OMPANY, 
BELL FOUNDE WEST TROY, 
Fifty years Raila om ri: HURCH BELLS (>. HIMES, 
ACADEMY, FACTORY BEBLS, etc. Improved PATENT 
MoUNTINGS. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

/ARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Circinnati, O. 


J 
THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 
FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST Light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New 
and elegant designs. 

Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. 

A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 


I, P. FRINK, 551 Pear! Street, New York. 


MAGIC 1 LANTERN 


NO _ STEREOPTICO 
"CT MILLIGAN 


SST SI 








& 
ON RAC 


SCALES 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE Co., 
5 Broadway, New York, 
627 “Geran Street, Philadelphia. 


RuOriNG MATERIAL. 


1, 2, and 8 ply Roofing Felt. 
Rubber Roofing Pitoh, etc. 


AINTS. 


New Jersey Enamel for = work. 
State Paints for Roofs, e' 


SLA\E MANTELS. 


New designs, $10 up to $100. 94 est prices. Standard 
goods. Descriptive cire a 
VILL is BARTLETT, Agent, 
2 South acakaal street, Philadelphia. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 


concerning anything advertised in this paper, 


| you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 


advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver 


THE 


bBee-Hive 


IS THE 


OLDEST TRIMMING HOUSE 


IN 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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And is acknowledged by all to be the 


Cheapest and Most Reliable! 


FRINGE DEPARTMENT. 
Black Fringes from 25c, per yard upwards to $10 per 
yard. Also Chenille, Knotted, Grass, and Tape 


Fringes. 
BUTTON DEPARTMENT. 

Jet, Ivory, Silk, and Pear! Buttons from 5c. a dozen 
to the most expensive. Dress and Coat Buttons in 
Crochet, Velvet. Bombazine, and Glass. 

ZEPHYR DEPARTMENT. 

Zephyr, Zephyr Goods, Canvas, Tidies, 

etc., ete. 


Brackets, 


VELVETS AND SATINS. 
Black and Colored Silk Velvets and Black Satins 
cut straight or —_, BY Sic sent. 
MAIL ORDERS. 
Sa All Mail Orders receive prompt attention. 


PARTRIDGE & RICHARDSON, 


17 North Eighth Street, Philad’a. 


10,000 SOLD THE FIRST YEAR. 
THE BET SAC K HOLDER IN 
THE WORLD. 

Price, only $1.50. 

Sent free, on receipt of the price, to any 
place in the United States. Itis made 
of Lron, will last a lifetime, and fit any 
sack, long or short, wide or narrow. 
Orders solicited from the Hardwere and 
Agricultural Implement trade; dis- 
count very liberal. Agents wanted 
3 everywhere. You will find it the best 

selling article in the market. Address 
L. JEFF SPRENGLE, Sole Manufac- 
turer, Ashland, Ohio 


IN WINTER 2 CENTS. 
Nothing is so BEA FUL in winter 
as a window-b = full of fer ers. Five 


warietics of suitable seeds, with directions, sent post-paid for 
four 3- cent stamps, by Burpee's Seed Warehouse, Philad’ «, Pa. 


TOMLINSON’S 
National Library Cards. 


With Lessons for 1880. 












@ cents per 100 during 
October, Ls79 Name the 
paper 
JOHN H. TOMLINSON, 
Publisher of Sunday-school 
Requisites, Chicago. 





HE BLACKBOARD AND CRAYON. Sample 
copy free. Address Prov. Lith. Ce., Providence, RL 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


Cc. M. Steedman, in The Churchman. 


A summer’s sojourn by the sea ; 
\ child’s voice ringing merrily. 


A sand fort reared by chubby hands; 
A glorious ramble on the sands. 


A golden week, with gladness rife ; 
The sunshine of a cloudless life. 


\ month of pain that lingers by ; 
A closing of a bright blue eye. 


A paling ’neath the angel’s breath, 
And then the awful hush of death. 


A wild wind moaning through the trees; 
\ sobbing mother on her Knees. 


The grief which will not be beguiled ; 
The wail, ‘‘O God, my child! my child!” 


A tiny mound, and on it laid 
A little bucket and a spade. 


A sunny greensward pranked with shells ; 
A wreath of golden immortelles. 


A eold, fair form beneath the sod ; 
A little angel-face with God. 


FAITH BETTER THAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

|The Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, in The Watchword. | 

Knowledge of God is a privilege and a 
delight, of course, when it is granted, but 
it is not essential to trust. We saw a parlor 
clock, a few days since, which was enclosed 
in a glass case. Through that case all the 
mechanism and motion of the clock was 
clearly visible. Every adjustment of the 
wheels, every click of the lever, every 
stroke of the pendulum, was distinctly 
seen. But it is not necessary that a clock 
should have a glass case in order that it may 
be trusted to tell me the time of day. Ordi- 
narily, only the hands and the face are seen ; 
but these are enough to go by. So an inti- 
mate knowledge of God’s ways is not neces- 
sary in order to commend our trust in him. 
I need not understand all the relations and 
adjustments of divine Providence before I 

van trust the Lord. On the dial-plate of 
Scripture I see the hands pointing to the 
promises and the commands and the rewards 
of discipleship, and it isenough. I believe 
and trust; God says it shall be, and that is 
enough. Faith does not require to know 
why it shall be, or how. 

This holds especially true of the matter 
of salvation. God says, “Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
The sinner has just to take that promise, 
and act on it, and trust in, God that he shall 
be saved. He need not know all the intri- 
cacies of the plan ofsalvation. He need not 
look through the glass case of some system 
of theology, and learn how each wheel of 
doctrine fits into every other,—free-will and 
foreordination, faith and atonement, re- 
pentance and forgiveness. The figure on 
the dial,—God’s gracious promise,—the 
hand of God pointing clearly and unerr- 
ingly to it, that is enough for faith. He 
believes the promise, and “the heart be- 
comes fixed, trusting in the Lord.” ... 

Do you know why it is that youcan carry 
your child of five years old through some 
dangerous way without its manifesting the 
slightest fear, when the same child, at fifteen 
y vars of age, will be terribly alarmed in the 
same position and circumstances? For ex- 
ample: here is a narrow plank across a 
swift and boiling torrent. The little child 
will let you bear it across in your arms 
without manifesting the slightest alarm ; 
but the older one can hardly be persuaded 
to walk or be carried or led across. What 
makes the difference? It is simply the 
greater knowledge that the older one has. 
Because it knows more of the danger, it 
has less confidence in its father’s arms. 
Thus knowledge quenches trust; wisdom 
destroys filial cunttenan. What did Christ 
mean when he said, “‘ Except ye repent and 
become as little children, ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven”? Why did 
he not say, Except ye study and become 
as men, ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven”? Simpi, for this reason, chil- 
dren can trust; wise men doubt and are 
afraid. Children can rest in the Father's 
arms, and let him save them from danger ; 
wise men must investigate the danger, and 
understand howsohe can be saved from it. 
And as they may never get to the end of 
their questionings or investigations, they 
never get to the point where they can ‘trust. 
The more investigation there is, the more 
uncertainty and unfixedness arising, since 
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God’s ways are oust finding out. Hence, 
the only way to get a fixed position is to 
trust God and rest in his grace. “ His heart 
is fixed, trusting in the oni His heart is 
established, he shall not be afraid.” Oh, how 
God’s way of grace astonishes and con- 
founds human wisdom! It changes ends 
of man’s method, and makes the believer 
begin where the reasoner leaves off, and 
puts the child where we should expect to 
find the man. 


OUR MOMENTS KEPT 
JESUS. 


{Miss Frances R. Havergal, 
Use 


FOR 


in Kept for the Master's 


When we take a wide sweep, we areso apt 
to be vague. When we are aiming at gen- 
eralities we do not hit the practicalities. We 
forget that faithfulness to principle is only 
proved by faithfulness in detail. Has not 
this vagueness had something to do with 
the constant ineffectiveness of our feeble 
desire hat our time should be devoted to 
God? 

In things spiritual, the greater does not 
always include the less, but, paradoxically, 
the less more often includes + tem greater. So 
in this case, time is entrusted to us to be 
traded with for our Lord. But we cannot 
grasp it asa whole. We instinctively break 
it up ere we can deal with it for any pur- 
pose. So when a New Year comes round, 
we commit it with special earnestness to the 
Lord. 
of a feeling that even a ye 
for us to deal with? 
feeling that we are dealing with a larger 
thing than we can grasp, take away from 
the sense of reality? Thus we are brought 
to amore manageable measure; and as the 
Sunday mornings or the Monday mornings 
come round, we thankfully commit the 
opening week to him, and the sense of help 
and rest is renewed and strengthened. But 
not even the six or seven days are close 
enough to our hand; even to-morrow ex- 
ceeds our tiny grasp, and even to-morrow’s 
grace is therefore not given to us. So we 
find the need of considering our lives as a 
matter of day by day, and that any more 
general committal and consecration of our 
time does not meet the case so truly. Here 
we have found much comfort and help, and 
if results have not been entirely satisfactory, 
they have, at least, been more so than 
before we reached this point of subdivision. 

But if we have found help and blessing 
by going a certain distance in one direction, 
is it not probable we shall find more if we 
go farther in the same? And so, if we may 
commit the days to our Lord, why not the 
hours, and why not the moments? And 
may we not expect a fresh and special bless- 
ing in so doing? 

We do 
moments. Only let us consider those two 
sayings of God about them, “ In a moment 
shall they die,” and, “We shall all be 
changed in a moment,” and we shall think 
less lightly of them. Eternal issues may 
hang upon any one of them, but it has come 
and gone before we can even think about it. 


“aris too much 
And does not this 


Nothing seems less within the possibility of 


our own keeping, yet nothing is more in- 
clusive of all other keeping. Therefore let 
us ask him to keep them for us. 

Are they not the tiny joints in the har- 
ness through which the darts of temptation 
pierce us? Only give us time, we think, 
and we should not be overcome. Only 
give us time, and we could pray and 
resist, and the devil would flee from us! 
But he comes all in a moment; and in a 
moment—an unguarded, unkept one—we 
utter the hasty or exaggerated word, or 
think the un-Christ-like thought, or feel 
the un-Christ-like impatience or resent- 
ment. 

But even if we have gone so far as tosay, 
“Take my moments,” have we gone the 
step farther, and really /e¢ him take them,— 
really entrusted them to him? It is no 
good saying “ Take,” when we do not let 
go. How can another keep that which we 
are keeping hold of? So let us, with full 
trust in his power, first commit these slip- 
pery moments to him,—put them right into 
his hand,—and then we may trustfully and 
happily say, “Lord, keep them for me! 
Keep every one of the quick i 
arises. I cannot keep hse for 
thou keep them for thyself!” 
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ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F’G CO, 


Designers and Mauufacturers of Artistic 


Gas Fixtures and Church Metal Furniture. 
Altar and Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, 
Chancel-Rails, etc., of special excellence in de- 
sign, workmanship, and finish. 


#7 Greene St., 68, 70, and 72 Wooster St., above Broome, 
New Yerk. 


But as we do so, are we not conscious | 


“MARK 


not realize the importance of 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS Fer the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 
f,018 Pages, 475 Mlustrationsand Maps. 

he most complete and comprehensive 
WANTED<. ~ paceey on the entire Scriptures (in 
Queers One Vo!.)ever published. Price 
BRaDLey, Ganaurece & Co., 66 N. 4th St., 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
OMPLETE OME 


MRS. JULIA McNAIR WRIGHT'S NEW BOOK. 
The Morals, Health, Beauty, Work, Amusements, 
Members, Money, Savings, and Spendin are all 
clearly dealt with in fascinating style, full of anecdote 
and wit. With beautiful colored illustrations, new 
type, toned paper, choice bindin sat low price, this 
work is BOUND TO HAVE AN IMMENSE SALE. 
No book like it has ever en published, 
For full description and extra terms, address 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places, and 
Things, with black- 
board designs, 
Bible Studies, Con; 
cert Exercises and 
© Prayer-meeting 


Phil’a., Pe 


= Outlines. Introduc- 
tion. By J. H. Vin- 
cent, D. D. Nearly 





500 Press, $1.75. By 
mail. Ag’ts wante 
E. B. TREAT, 85 Broapway, N. Y. 
THE COPYGRAM. 

The most wonderful invention of the age. Produces 
from 60 to 100 copies of any circular, document, plan, 
examination paper, etc., in one or more colors. A child 

can operate it. No copying press, pad, or prep: pared 
paper required. Every professional man, merchant, 
oo or other Society, should have one. Note size, 
$3; Letter, $5; Legal, $7. Agents wanted in every State 
and Territory. THE COPYGRAM CO., 104 Duane 
Street, New York. 


Nixon’s Cheirograph. 


Useful to Sunday-schoo!l officers and teachers, in the 
issue of circulars, letters, cards, notices, ete. No copy- 
ing press required. Most simple process invented. 
Instant reproduction without press or damping. Every 
one his own printer. The apparatus consists of a per- 
manently moist flexible me. a bottle of ink and a 
sponge. 

Electric Pen, Papyrograph, etc.,Completely Outdone. 

One_ to two hundred copies of Letters, Circulars, 
Price Lists, Drawings, Music, etc., in various colors, at 
one operation. Will copy on any kind of paper, linen, 
etc. PRICE.—No. 1, Note Size, &. No. 2, Letter Size, 
%. No. 3, Legal Size, $7.50 each. 

ED. H. NIXON, 
my yrietor, and Sole Manufacturer. 
} MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Agents wanted ‘every where. 


BOOK 


Inventor, 


This Lesson List embodies in a con- 
venient and unique form the Lessons, 
Golden Texts, and Memory Verses se- 
lected by the Lesson Committee of the 
International Sunday-school conven- 
tion, and has received the endorsement 
and hearty commendation of leadin 
superintendents and Sunday-schoo 
journals throughout the land. 

Our Lesson List meets a recognized 
and long-felt want. Every member of 
a Sunday-school needs a list of the cur- 
rent lessons. The Book-Mark Lesson 
List, put into the Bible, is always at 
hand when wanted. It is invaluable 
for the reviews. Itwill help to bring 
Bibles to school. It is useful asa reward, 
It is just the thing to hand to a stranger 
in the congregation. 

Send for sample and circular describ- 
ing styles and prices. Address either of 
following parties: John Fairbanks, 46 


Madison St., C cag. TIL; .R. Niver, 
20 No. Pearl St.. Albany, 'N.Y.; Dr. C. 
R. Blackall, 9 Murray St.. New York 


880) City; Howard Gannett, 52 Bromfield St., 
1 Boston; Garri ues Bros., Philadelphia’ 
Pa; Rev. J. B. Hill, San Francisco, C al’ 


“ The best commentaries on the whole Bible for popular 
use are Jamieson, Fausset and Brown's, the Bible Com- 
mentary, and Lange's. We put them in the order of their 
respective merits.”’—Christian Union. 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 


By JAMIESON, FAUSSET AND BROWN. 
aa” A Commentary Critical and by Ee = | the 
Old and New Testaments. New edition, com n 
one volume. Cr. 8v0, 1,421 pp. filustrated "a 
Cloth, red edges, beveled boards. 33.5u 
A book for every Bible student desiring a full and 
satisfactory commentary on the whole Bible in_ one 
compact volume, ata price within the means of all. 
Sold by 
price. 


aoe 


THOS. Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, 


ULPIT PAINTINGS. 


Du —e of 100 sets used by Rev. E. M. Lon 
in il otrened sermons, in twenty years’ reviva. 
efforts in 700 Churches. 

Send him three 3-cent stamps for book of plan, 
subjects, revivals, names of 200 pastors or super- 

intendents using them. 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 

REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 5300 kinds 
and designs comprising Motto Cards—Reward Cards 

—Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards— Bible Verse 
Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hymnal 
TEACHERS price list EDUCATIONAL 
SENT FREE to any address. J. . BUFFORD’S 
SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


USE A BINDER. 


all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


‘ 
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Church Organs. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


ORGANS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the CrncrNNaATI 
Music Hau; the powerful Centennial Organ; 
the great Organ in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn; and of nearly 1,000 others for ev ery 
part of the country. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 

We invite attention to our new styles of PARLOR 
ORGAN (of pipes only), at prices varying from $300 to 
$1,000 and upwards. 
MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others 


are tnvited to apply to us ‘direct for all information 
connected with our art. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specifications fur- 
nished on application. 


MaNucmcroRY 


TTLEBORO: 
A GREAT OFFER!!! 19° ,PrAxos 


at EXTRAORCINARY LOW prices for cash. S?LENDID 
ORGANS $31, $42; 5 Stops, $47; 7 do., $53; 9 do., 862; 11 do., 
$67; 12 do., $76; 13 do , $87, 7 Octavo SQUARE AND UP- 
RIGHT PIANOS, #125, do., $131, 7 1-3 do., $140 and $153, not 
used SIX Morths. Warranted 5 years. AGENTS 
WANTED. Illustrated Osatelogues Mailed HOZACE 
WATERS, Agent, Manufacturer and Desler, 40 East 14th 
St, NewYork P. 0. Box, 35:0. 

New Parlor Organs, 3 set Golden 


Tongue Reeds, 5 Octaves, 13 Stops, 2 
Knee Swells, Walnut C ase, warranted 6 years, Stool, 


| and Book enly $98. New 7 Oct. Pianos, Stool, Cover, 


and Book only $143°05. Illustrated Newspaper free. 
Address DANTEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


The undersigned takes pleasure in announcing to all 





the friends of the tem 
copyrighted and issu: 


Temperance Pledge Autograph Album, 


which cannot fail to do good service in the hands o 


— cause, that he has just 


the workers. At the top of each page the temperance | 


pledge is printed. 

When an autograph is 
of these albums, oy pledge 
small act and has perhaps been a long step tow: 
saving a body and soul from ruin. 

It will prove a most effective soens in the hands o! 
ladies, who can wield a great influence by requesting 
the autographs of all their friends. In the hands o 
children much good will be done, by the earnestness 
and persistency which boys and girls are sure to put 
into such work. 

The album can be carried in a gentleman’s a. 
and thus be always ready for signers to the pl 


The price of the regular edition is 01.00. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ edition is -50. 


Agents are wanted to sell these albums everywhere. 


8 signed and the seemingly | 


y.| Temperance Women Can Sell 


Thousands. 


If there is no agent in your town, send direct to the 


| publisher. 


useful.” 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of | 


The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
plain binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, half 
leather, for $1.50. These binders have been 
made expressly for The Times, and are of the 
best manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address, . 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Inordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerninz anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS! 


“The pledge album movement ought to become 
popular. All, always in all ways against alcohol.’ 
Christian Advocate, New York. 


“ This is a novel and most admirable device for an 
autograph album. The person solicited for his name 
will find himself balanced between the irresistible de- 
sire to write his autograph and the inevitable necessity 
of taking the pledge if he does so.”"—The Watchman. 


“This little book is destined to do good service in 
the hands of temperance workers. It isa novel idea, 


and should be at once taken hold of.’ ’— Temperance 
Adwocate. 


“These books will be found very convenient and 


'—Presbyterian Weekly. 


5 ee service among their 


companions.” 
Herak 


“ May be made the means of much good.”— The Sw 
day School Ties. 

“The embodiment of a new and capital idea which 
can be made effective for good in the temperance 
cause.”’"— Evangelical Messenger. 


Send at once for a copy. 
HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


oO pi aocents Sumbess. 


| Perforated,Cum’d, !0c 100 
3 Sizes, Also Letters. per Sheet, 5 « 


P.F.Van Everen, 116 Nassau St. N. Y- 52 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Hire Insurance 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
LNCORPORATED 183. 

$400,000.00, ASSETS, $1,835,238.04. 

Jt pao Ser. VEREUX, President. 

wM. CROWELL, Secretary. 

JOHN iS THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


1879. 


Co., 


CAPITAL, 


F you want a cheap lesson help for your school, and 
at the same time a good one, send for sam les of 
The Weekly Lesson Leaf published at the office of | 
The Sunday School Times. Price, 60 cents per hun- 
dred a mouth. 


“ With these books young ladies can accomplish ex- 
— Zion's | 





100 PIANOS. 


| stand this, but I know it is so. 


| sions we have always experienced 
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FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From Daniei Fp. Piano and Organ Manufacturer, 
Washington, N. J 
I consider The Sunday School Times one of the very 
best advertising mediums. 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York. 

We desire to assure you that we fee! the effects of the 
advertisement in your paper, with the delivery of each 
mail. 


From H. F. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, Tu. 

Have had about two hundred erders for sample 
copies from one insertion of our small advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
From Bverybody’s Publishing Co., Chicago, Til., June 28, 

1878. 

The circulation of our Everybody's Paper has in- 
creased 20,000 copies in the last six months, and we 
attribute itin a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


From Charles F. _ manufacturer of the Folding Book 

Cuse, Hazleton, 

Allow me to iad The Sunday School Times as 
a very valuable advertising medium. The returns my 
advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought me, 
far exceeded any paper I ever tried. I cannot under 


From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alieger, Bowlby, 
& Co., Washington, N. J. 

It is simple justice to you to say that our standin 
advertisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
immediate and 
profitable returns. 

From Croft, Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers of Confec- 

tionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878. 

After extensive newspaper advertising, we can truth- 
fully say that no paper has brought us so good returns 


| as The Sunday School Times. An advertisement in- 


serted in its columns brought us cash orders from the 
larger share of all the states in the Union. 


From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manufae- 
turer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.—February , 
lL 


Itisa 2 yeemere to me to inform you that my adver- 
tisin, e Sunday School Times has been the most 
= hactory« of any I have ever done without exception. 

had seen the issue containing my first adver 
iaeent. numerous letters satisfied me I had found a 
medium of the greatest value. I am glad to notice 
that you io exclude advertisements which are in 
tended to salve by promises that cannot possibly be 
made good, wand I believe the value of your medium 
and the good-will of your patrons is largely due to this 


From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, Organs, 
etc., ® East 14th Street, New York.—Fe>ruary 16, 1877. 


We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium we consider The Sunday School Times one ot 
the best we use. 


From William Syckelmore, Printer 
Philadetphia.— August 31, 1877. 


I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper as a 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 
experience. 


and Publisher, 


From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinckney’s 
A Jor Schools and Teachers, 3 Union Square, 
New York. 

I have been so tified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that I feel 
lied to report the fact to you. I think I may 

ely say I have received more answers from my 
vertisement in this paper than from any other I have 


employed. 


uested and secured in one | 


| 


| From M. W. Smith & Co. 
January 16, 1877. 


More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centenniat 
a, of the Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia.—July 31, 


I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediums for advertising many branches of busi- 
ness. I do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
my advertisement in-your paper oftener than from 
any other paper in which I have advertised this season. 


From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the spon 
Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. 
ary 19, 1877. 


It is very gratifying during these times to find now 
and then a paper that brings something like an ade- 
quate return for the money invested. I have been 
agreeably disappointed with the results of my adver- 
tisement in your columns. 


Prem Oe Papyrcgraph Co., 
29, 1877 


We hon e received a large number of paureetions for 
the Papyrograph from persons who refer to you, in- 
cluding one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, Iu.— 


Norwich, Conn.—January 


From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St. 
New York. 


Itis but just to your valuable paper, that we ac- 
knowledge its superior merits as an advertising me- 
dium. 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times brought us more 
cash orders than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seen in The Sunday School 
Times. These orders were from all parts of the 
country. 


For Advertising Rates, see Publishers’ Department. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher. 


Durable, Comfortable, Cleanly, Healthful and Economical, 
Altogether the Most Desirable Spring Bed in Use. 


Ie , 





ROBERT KELSO & CO.. 


Manufacturers, 
Vhilada 


Be Send for Circular and Price List 


“BLACKBOARD SERAYON, 


| {SHED ONLY FOR 
pemye CHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 
"ER VEAR, POSTAGE PAID 
SOPY FREE! 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH 
PROVIDENCE,R. 


Porr s« + 





Our Anti-rheumatic Knee Cap, made of 
Medicated German Worsted, should be worn 
| by every invalid ; cost only 50 cents by mail 
| from J. D. Carlisle, Pittsburg. 


210 Market 8t., 


a 


| 
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AM Streeping Reanttirn. 
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The reduction here announced in the price of The Sunday School Times puts that paper within the reach of every Sunday- 


school in the land. 


gives 832 large pages (11x16 inches) of reading matter a year, or over eight pages for a cent at its lowest club rate. 
cwo cents a week for each member of a club of twenty or more persons. 
club rates of The Sunday School Times were higher than they could afford, will not be slow to appreciate these new prices. 


est rate heretofore for a club of less than thirty copies has been $1.90 for 


$1.00 for each paper. 
for the due extension of 


less of it 


$1.50 each. 
iwldress, $1.00 each. 


® year at yearly rates. 


ence the names of all the subscribers. 


These prices include postage 


He, 


therefore, 


addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. 


Superintendents will remember that they can try the paper in their schools for a portion of’ a year at the yearly rate. 


teachers can be supplied for three months for five dollars. 
Any reader of this advertisement, who has never been a subscriber to 
week for three months for twenty-five cents. 


son help, containing a colored map, beautiful illustrative pictures, and a great variety of valuable lesson matter. 
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POSTA/L 
\ CAR p/ 


person. 
take them back, 


price desired. 
Address, 


DIES CAO 
ie 


us. No charge, and no need to 
order if not suited. 
business to attend to such letters quickly; 
and when orders come we send the exact 
article wanted, and at exactly same price 
as other customers pay when here buying in 
When goods are not as ordered, we 
Having trained and responsible 
clerks, who are able to use discretion in filling orders, 
we are enabled to give great satisfaction to the many 
customers who leave the choice to us. 
twenty years at retailing, we eannot afford to lose our good 
name by lack of proper service to absent customers. Write 
plainly, and describe fully what is wanted, and about the 


John Wanamaker, 


Largest Dry Goods House, 
Philadelphia. 


and the necessary increased circulation is sure to come, 


From ten to nineteen copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 


, Which is prepaid by the publisher. 


vach paper. 


‘ach. Twenty copies 


requires that each club subscription be accompanied with a list of the 


Why not begin now ? 


Lower prices do not mean a 


The Sunday School Times, 


It now becomes unquestionably the cheapest weekly paper of its size and character in the United States. It 


It costs less than 


Schools that have been taking other publications because the 


The 


low- 


Now the price for twenty copies, or over, is 
The reduction is a bold one, and even the present large circulation does not warrant it, but the change is desirable 
its field, 


poorer paper, or 


,—on the contrary, it is purposed to make the paper better than ever before in all of its departments. 


HERE ARE THE NEW RATES.—From one to four copies, $2 cach. 


From five to nine copies, in a package to one address, 
or more in a package to one 
Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of 


While the papers for a club must be sent in a package to one address, the publisher desires to have for refer 


names and 


Twenty 


can receive it on trial every 


Send also for a free specimen of The Scholars’ Quarterly, a forty-four pagt scholars’ les- 


Address, 


J OHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Out of town 
people who can- 
not conveniently 
travel, may have sam- 
ples sent them of Dry 
Goods and all other goods 
that we sell, if they will write 


We make ita 


hil 
Lit 


With a reputation of 
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we send a package of beac- 
titel Transter Pictures—viz., 
2 wowE rs, Landscapes, Birds, 
oa can be instantly 

u to. imitate the ‘most 

of 1,000 





This: site ~" 


U0 , Mame 'igd ted 
ic fs. Htampse taki Aamne wen a 
BURT & (ik ~ st, Fy Deekm 


an St., N- 
~Filustrated Caralogue 140 pages,? : 


MAGIC'*S 


a 








VIEWS 


3 oS ns and Slides wanted. 
- Harbach, 909 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


*“ Athenswum Chirograph”’ for fac-simile Sopionen 
of aw pers letters, circulars. etc. One original 


oe > equates, ey Ly water, or soombae 


0. Send for g a 
men. er o Pak w, Room 36, 


The Sunday Schoo! Times holds itself responsible tor the character of **-_ ~ a 


BEST ORGAN| 


BEST Reev OrGcan ror $35, 
ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR USE IN i 
~UNDAY Sc Ho. LS, CHURCHES AND 4 

Homes. Au opportunity never |, 

hbefere emtred. WRITE For }! 

CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICt 

LARS TO BLL i. ING s & LO» 

21 Exst 14th™st., Newt 


Loweet prices ever 

’ Mreeeh-Londers, 
Mif_les, i Revolvers. 
at gre atly eeaaiy raat o oA asian. price. 
Send stamp fer our New 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


known 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


Sit GET A BINDER FOR ‘Youn PAPER. 


Proctor Dee 27 719 
17292 Box 2793 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 





Easy to learn to ride. An ordinary rider can 
distance th vest horse in a day’s run over or- 
dinary roads. C. Waller rode 1,172 miles in 6 
days. Send 3c. stamp for 24- -page catalogue, 
with price-list and full information. 


el HE POPE MANUF’G (0., 


94 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


ake aoe MARES 


& DESIGNS. a ea 


a> STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


aM & MSFADDEN - 607, MARKET, ST. PHIL’ 













Cateiagee ane Free. 


ldre 
BARNEY & “BE RRY, 
Springfield, Mass. 


BARNEY 


SKATES. | 
ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


& Berrvy’s | 


Ra ANS Bab St pe, B set Gelden Tongue Reeus 
Knee e ‘wel la, Wa nut Case. warnt’d @ yeara, Stool k $98. 
New Pianos, $143 to SLS5. Ey Newspape: sent Pree. 
Adress Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 
New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful TURK- 
ISH RUGS, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old - - or 
arn. Any one can do it ata trifling expense. reat 
nducements and permanent business to agents every- 
— Send for circular of Patterns and ices, with 


e “= ee FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


Se tect», 


















Church Sets Com nlete. 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. 


Pews, Settees, Cushions, Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, 
Altars, and Tables, of the most approved patterns, 
Photographs and price list mailed free if applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


48 CANAL and 141 FRIEND Sts., Boston, Mass. 





EXPERT WRITER PEN. 


(Qdaxpnnierer rs, Pisce, BootiamD ) 
WILE, WOT SCRATCH OR SPLATTER—TURYED UP POINT. 
SUITED FOR ANY HAND—LARGE O8 SNALL, 
ud ONLY PEN THAT TAKSS THE PLACE OF THE GOOD 
OLD-FASHIONED QUILL. 





J. B. WELDIN & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sole Agents for the United Siates. 


Per Box, ¢ gross, by wail, G0c. Per Box, 1 gross, by mall, 62.00, 


r j GAMPLE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF STAMP. 
‘na om) 





a@” FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL TURE, with 
a descriptive price-list of the latest. Na ments in 
Hives, Honey ExTRActToRS, ARTIFICIAL COMB, 
SECTION HONEY-BOXEsS, all books and journals, and 
everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing patented. 
Simply send your address on a postal card, written 
plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


MS R. MANSFIELD of the late firm of Mansfield & 
Baird, now of 124South Eleventh Street, Phila- 
deiphia, is constantly receiving Novelties in Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry well calculated to please. 
Se CALL AND SEE THEM.“@6 
He is also agent for the celebrated Tiffany Watches, 
which are for beauty of design, excellence of finish, 


and accurate time-keeping qualities unsurpassed in the 
market, 


LACKBOARDS. Improved Eureka Surface. 
Slated cloth, slated per, for cheap blackboards. 
ae > es for stamp. P. Pratt & School and 


ool Furnishers, ‘142 & 144 Grand St. CN. Y. 


it contains, and will refund to its subscribers any money that they lose through fraudulent advertisements in its columns: 








